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SE TI a ye 


PRIVATE TREATMENT in ILLNESS 
NO FINANCIAL WORRY 


In the event of serious illness or operation many people want private 
advice and treatment for themselves and their families, but are afraid of the 
cost. B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive solution. For a very reasonable annual 
subscription, the Association pays all or a major part of the cost of private 
nursing home, hospital, and specialist treatment, members being entirely free to 
make their own arrangements. The Association’s sole aim is to assist its 
members ; it is entirely non-profit- making, 





Attractive special schemes are available for Staff Groups. Send postcard for brochure to: 


BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


President : The Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S. 
PROVIDENT HOUSE, 25/27, ESSEX STREET, STRAND (DEPT. 1/68), LONDON, W.C,2 
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‘THE THINKER’ by Rodis 





Thoughts are free from toll 


WILLIAM CAMDEN (1551 - 1623) 


To think is not expensive. It needs no apparatus, no personnel, no premises. The 
only equipment is in one’s head: the gears and pinions of the brain, and the lever 
that sets them turning. 

Everyone can be a thinker. Not a great thinker, perhaps; but the creator, now and 
then, of a thought that has great consequences. And that is the measure of a thought’s 
greatness: the ripples that it spreads. 

At the back of every new industry is such a thought. Can ‘it’ be made some other 
way instead? Marketed or assembled more simply? Processed or refined by that 
method or in this place, instead of as before? A progressive industry is the translation 
of these thoughts into machinery, buildings and organisation. 

But the climate in which such thoughts can first arise, and can be expressed in action, 
is one of free enquiry and research. Without this, invention gives way to maintenance. 


A trained man can be a technician 3 it takes a free man to be a thinker. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE most natural phrase with which to speed the Queen, 

when she left on her journey round the world last 

November was simply—* Enjoy yourself.” It has most 

readily sprung to mind as she has begun each successive 
stage of her tour—West Indies, Pacific Islands, New Zealand, 
Australia, Ceylon, Uganda, Malta, Gibraltar, and now the final 
triumphant sea journey that will bring her up the Thames 
and home. It has been a sheer delight to learn how her people 
everywhere have welcomed her and tried to ensure that her 
commitments should not ever drive too far away, through 
official stiffness or excessive personal demands, that spirit of 
holiday which should always inform her progress. There has 
also been, it must be admitted, some quiet satisfaction in seeing 
the disappointment of the depressing solicitude of those who 
constantly warned that the young Queen might not be able to 
stand the strain of so much travel and enjoyment. All will 
have their answer soon, when the Britannia appears off our own 
shores and the Queen, with her husband, who has constantly 
shared the work and the play, and her children, whose separa- 
tion from her until recently must have been the one certain 
hardship of the tour, comes home again. 


Peace at What Price ? 


Last Saturday evening, the Geneva conference began to 
discuss Indo-China, twenty-four hours after the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu. Thus what was presumably conceived at Berlin 
as an opportunity for the French to test the intentions of 
Russia and China from a position of military superiority, turned 
out to be an obligation on the French to negotiate with the 
Viet-minh from a position at least of moral, and possibly of 
military, impotence. For in the last eight weeks, a situation 
which was calmly and rather casually regarded in the West as 
decidedly uncomfortable but indefinitely sustainable has 


changed into a situation where only British and American 
intervention could prevent a major French defeat, within the 





next few months, in the key parts of Viet Nam and perhaps ia 
the whole of Indo-China. Whether the change is due to 
military or political facts, whether Dien Bien Phu was a military 
or a political disaster, is secondary. It was probably both. 

As British and American intervention is not to be forth 
coming—at least, not in time to save the whole of Indo-China 

it is now clear that some part of Indo-China is lost to the 
West. Therefore the question that the Western Powers find 
themselves willy-nilly having to decide at Geneva is: “ How 
much of Indo-China can be saved from the Communists ? * 
So far, Mr. Dong (who is Foreign Minister of the Viet-minh) 
has made no proposals that provide a serious temptation even 
to the French. M. Marc Jaquet, French Minister for the 
Associated States, who has accompanied M. Bidault to Geneva, 
is reported to find the Communist peace terms partially 
acceptable, but they are well beyond anything that the present 
coalition in Paris has yet envisaged. Mr. Nguyen Quoc Dinh, 
the Viet Nam representative, has revealed the terms of pro- 
posed treaties between France and Viet Nam under which 
Viet Nam would be given independence, with a loose associa- 
tion with France. 

The main difference between Mr. Dong and M. Bidault is 
that M. Bidault wants to restrict negotiations to northern Viet 
Nam, while Mr. Dong claims that there are also genuine 
“liberation” movements in Laos and Cambodia, that the 
French should therefore evacuate their troops from the whole 
of Indo-China and that free elections should then be held 
in all three associated States. In other words, Mr. Dong has 
suggested that the line between Communism and the rest of 
South-East Asia should be drawn, if at all, on the Siamese 
border. This is a good deal worse even than most Frenchmea 
had anticipated. 

Thus unless Mr. Dong moves some way towards M. Bidault, 
or unless the present French Government is replaced by 6 
peace-at-any-price left wing coalition, or unless the Westera 
Powers utterly fail to evolve an alternative policy, to decide 








570 


where, and how and with whom they are going to defend 
South-East Asia, it seems unlikely that a settlement for Indo- 
China will be reached. It is, on the other hand, quite possible 
that one of these three things may occur. 





M. Laniel at Bay 


As the Spectator goes to press, M. Laniel faces his second 
vote of confidence in a week. On this occasion, as on the pre- 
vious one, he has chosen this device in order to postpone an 
ordinary vote in the Assembly and thus reduce the impact of 
the Opposition speeches. Whether he will succeed in the second 
vote as he did in the first is uncertain; at all events, it is grossly 
misnamed, for the one thing that nobody feels about M. Laniel’s 
government is confidence. Last week, the Assembly on reflec- 
tion refrained from defeating him for the same reason as it 
elected him eleven months ago—because France needs a govern- 
ment at this crisis in her affairs, and the deputies do not know 
where else they are going to find one. This week Dien Bien 
Phu has fallen and all the half-formed fears and accusations of 
governmental ineptitude in Indo-China have become articulate. 
Great decisions must now be taken—-whether it be to clear out 
or to go on fighting, to evacuate or to send cons-ripts—which 
ought to have been taken months, perhaps years, before, and as 
the Government has failed to take them the Assembly is now 
claiming the right to do so instead. The truth is, of course, 
that the Government has failed largely because the Assembly has 
failed. Both of them have proved inadequate for the commit- 
ments that France has partially chosen to assume, and partially 
had thrust upon her by her allies, in the post-war world. Whether 
M. Laniel stands or falls, the West must henceforth assume 
that France has shot her bolt in Indo-China and any further 
resistance will have to be backed by somebody else. As is 
argued in an article on a later page of the Spectator, “ the real 
problem is to limit French policy to what her citizens are really 
prepared to do and not to involve her in mutually exclusive if 
heroically attractive commitments.” 


After Dien Bien Phu 


Now that Dien Bien Phu has fallen, the focus of the struggle 
in Indo-China has moved to the Red River delta, that vast 
flat area of rice-fields which contains the last French bases in 
Tonking. What are the chances of holding these bases against 
a Viet-minh offensive ? Already of some 6,400 villages within 
the delta the French control only 1,500. There are said to be 
90,000 Viet-minh troops actually between the various branches 
of the Red River: their presence is indicated by the daily 
dynamiting of the railway line from Hanoi to Haiphong, the 
main supply route of the French and Viet Namese armies. 
Moreover, the fall of Dien Bien Phu has cost the French com- 
mand between ten and fifteen thousand men: as a consequence 
there is no strategic reserve to deal with an attack. It has 
been estimated that the defence of the delta would require 
from forty to fifty fresh battalions; and where are the French 
to find them ? In these circumstances, if a determined attack 
could be mounted during the rains it seems doubtful whether 
it could be successfully resisted. If the attack has to be delayed 
until October, there may still be time to do something. Massive 
American intervention could restore the military situation, but 
it is still very doubtful whether it is practical politics to make 
a stand in the Red River delta. It is not even clear yet whether 
southern Viet Nam, which is. geographically and ethnically little 
different from Tonking, will also be drastically affected by the 
disaster of Dien Bien Phu. The Black River could pose the 
same problems to the West as the Red. 


Spy Stories 


The Russian espionage system has been running into trouble 
lately. Its latest slip-up—which resulted in two assistant mili- 
tary attachés of the Russian Embassy here being caught in 
the act, declared persona non grata, and ordered to leave the 
country—was a clumsy one. The two officers will no doubt be 
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rebuked severely when they arrive in Moscow. So wil] their 
superior, also ordered out of Britain. To be cg 

is bad; to be caught as they were caught is outrageous, As 
espionage goes, their activities seem to have been pretty 
beer (although the unofficial story of how one of them was found 
red-handed, poking about for a tin can in a field near Barnet, 
made good reading) and the Government has apparently seeq 
no reason to take more than the usual routine action. Nor jg 
Russia disposed to retaliate. But while there is no call here for 
a great new spy scare, this much may be said: that ey 
incident of the sort, spectacular or otherwise, tends re 

to offset the welcome mellowing in personal relationships bg. 
tween Russians and foreigners. This greater ease of contact js 
welcome in so far as it is more tolerable to have a pleasant 
relationship with Russians than a boorishly unpleasant om 
But one Russian assistant military attaché surprised in a fied 
near Barnet is heavier in the scales than the Comédie Francaig 
welcomed in Moscew or the delightful dancers now in Londog, 
and the story makes us take Marshal Zhukov’s polite compl. 
ments to Russia’s wartime allies with two pinches of salt instead 
of the customary one. 


Tito Lets the Cat Out 


After an interval of a few months the chronic problem of 
Trieste has been prematurely pushed back into the news 
President Tito, by making public the scheme which Yugoslavia 
has been discussing with the United States and Britain and which 
Mr. Dulles has already put to Signor Scelba, has lessened th 
chances of a successful conference. The Yugoslav propos 
accepts the partition of the Territory which already exists de 
facto, with the exception of two villages and a small strip of 
land in Zone A which Italy would be required to surrender, 
Italy, furthermore, would have to give a special status to its 
Slav minority. There is also a suggestion that a new port wil 
be built, with American assistance, in Zone B. Until President 
Tito let the cat out of the bag formally (it had slipped out 
informally a week or two ago) there seemed to be some hop 
that Italy could be persuaded to negotiate on this basis. But 
now things are made difficult for Britain and America, and 
less difficult for Signor Scelba. There is the air of an ultimatum 
about President Tito’s statement, which describes the propos 
as a final concession. The first reaction in Italy was to interpre 
it as a “ take or leave it” attitude. #7 Giornale del Mattino, fet 
example, doubts whether President Tito has any real desire 
come to an agreement. But it is known, on the contrary, tha 
he is exceedingly anxious to put the problem of Trieste behind 
him and get on with strengthening and enlarging the Balka 
pact, with which Italy may yet be associated. All that can be 
said is that he is going a queer way about it. Italy’s self esteem 
is bound up far more intricately than Yugoslavia’s in Trieste. 
If that is injured there will be no settlement, and if theres 
no settlement there will be no Italian ratification of the EDC 
treaty. One way and another the safety of the whole sout 
eastern corner of Europe depends on Trieste. 


Mr. Butler in Bonn 


“ A triumph,” is the official description of the Chancellor 
the Exchequer’s visit to Dr. Erhard and Dr. Abs in Bont 
This seems to be an over-dramatic statement. Mr. Butler 0 
not manifestly achieve any more than he set out to achiev 
The bilateral talks through which, as agreed by the Europeat 
Payments Union last week, Britain and Germany are to sett 
their debtor-creditor problems in Europe, were set on thet 
way. The question of Germany’s “ good creditor ” policy. and 
in particular of Germany’s export subsidies, was duly “¢& 
plored,” and returned to the OEEC with the strong probability 
that it will be sorted out before long. And convertibility w# 
“ discussed.” All of which is modestly satisfactory, but scarcely 
a triumph. Yet it was a highly satisfactory visit, if omy 
because Mr. Butler and Dr. Erhard got on very well. For # 
first time since the war, the British and German Treasures 
have made intimate and sympathetic contact. The British 
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presentalives believe that as a result, the Germans now accept 
Mr. Butler’s view of the circumstances in which, and the stages 
through which, sterling and the Deutschmark should become 
convertible. That is to say, the Germans, who have wanted for 
some time to make the Deutschmark convertible, in order to 
be able to exploit their European surplus which is at present 
locked up in the EPU, have now been convinced that it would 
be better for everybody if the Deutschmark became convertible 
after, not before, sterling. The British also believe that the 
Germans have been convinced that sterling cannot become 
convertible until sterling area reserves, and the climate of 
world trade, are rather healthier than they are at the moment. 
Formally, the British may be right. But an Olympian might 
reflect that Dr. Erhard and Dr. Abs are formidable economic 

rsonalities, and Mr. Butler’s “ triumph” may well be their 
opportunity. As they are algo firm believers in free, multilateral 
world trade, this may not be a bad thing. 


Social Insurance in Danger 


In Monday’s debate on the National Health Service the 
Labour Party did not run quite true to form. Its usual approach 
has been to ignore economic realities and concentrate on the 
political aspect of the service, so making easy capital out of 
every attempt by the Government to improve the service’s 
efficiency and keep its already enormous cost within bounds. 
But on Monday the Opposition adopted a milder tone (antici- 
pating. perhaps, some unpleasant home truths which may well 
be contained in the Guillebaud Committee’s report on the finan- 
cial position of the service) and contented itself with the paradox 
that true economy demands increased expenditure. Mr. 
Blenkinsop also described as “ miserable” the increase in the 
capital allocation to hospitals. And that was that. But where 
is the money to come from for “ increased expenditure ?”” And 
if the hospitals got more some other part of the service would 
get less—and would not that be “ miserable ” in the eyes of the 
Opposition ? The first fact to keep in mind is that the gross 
cost of the service will this year be £505,000,000. The second 
js that the whole social insurance scheme is running this year 
into a crisis which will worsen steadily. If nothing drastic is 
done the National Insurance Fund will, as Lord Beveridge has 
shown, run wild into the red. He estimates a deficit of over 
£100,000.000 in 1958, almost three times that in 1968, and 
£417,000,000 in 1978. In the light of this grim forecast, which 
will no doubt be supported by the quinquennial report by the 
Government Actuary (due this year), all mere political con- 
siderations dwindle away into unreality. The Opposition has 
presumably had wit enough to sense this. The question is not: 
can we afford the Welfare State ? but rather: how can we con- 
trive to afford it? It is bound to involve some unpleasant 
feadjustments, and the Labour Party will fool nobody if it tries 
bo interpret these as Tory attacks on the “ people.” 





IN NEXT WEEK’S SPECTATOR 


A Distinguished Psychiatrist 
whose article on the physical treatment of mental illness in 
the Spectator of February 5, 1954, attracted much attention 


WRITES ON 


PHYSICAL METHODS IN PSYCHIATRY 
AND SPIRITUAL HEALING 


Other contributors include 


Iain Hamilton 
reporting on the Queen’s Homecoming 
Evelyn Waugh 
on the Poems of Hilaire Belloc 


Compton Mackenzie Tom Hopkinson 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T is pleasant to think that the relative benevolence of 
members on both sides of the House of Commons this 
week has been a fruit of the sun. Nothing seemed more 

appropriate than the presence in the galleries of the House 
on Tuesday of a number of distinguished Africans in their 
flowing robes. The temperature of the House welcomed them, 
and they brought coolness in the folds of their garments. The 
debate on the National Health Service on Monday ended with- 
out a vote and even drew from the Opposition a declaration 
that Labour was less suspicious of the Guillebaud committee 
than it had been. South-East Asia produced a growl from Mr. 
Bevan on Monday, but when the subject came up again the 
next day Sir Winston was not seriously badgered about it. 
Labour members may of course have been resting before the 
next phase of their civil war opens next week, 





14, 


* * * 


Parliament has spent a little time on legislation and general 
affairs. The Lords took the second reading of the Atomic 
Energy Authority Bill on Tuesday, and though Lord Wilmot 
put Labour’s case against the desirability of this change he 
wished the authority great success and said that the quality 
of the members of the board had given it a start of great 
promise. This debate enabled Lord Waverley to boast that 
his “ interest” in atomic energy went back to 1903 when, as @ 
student at Leipzig, he had been “entrusted with research 
into the radioactive properties of uranium.” Lord Cherwell 
could not allow so startling a challenge to pass unnoticed. He 
boasted that he had been “connected” with atomic energy 
longer than anybody else in the House—since 1940. The 
Commons took two Scottish Bills on Wednesday, and on the 
same day the Lords (who had had a Welsh debate last week) 
discussed Scottish roads. 

* ~ * 


But the characteristic of the week has been concern with 
domestic and procedural matters—chiefly the question of 
members’ expenses upon which the Commons had an explora 
tory debate on Thursday. Sir Winston had previously indicated 
the Government’s dislike of the proposal to increase members’ 
salaries by £500 a year. In the Lords, Lord Jowitt jibbed at 
a revised standing order which declares: “It is a breach of 
the privilege of the House for any person whatsoever to print 
or publish anything relating to the proceedings of the House 
without leave of the House.” He thought it mischievous, out 
of date and inappropriate. But a Labour colleague, Lord 
Milner of Leeds, argued that the order was needed so that the 
House could deal quickly with false or scandalous reports. 
In the Commons, the Attorney-General promised that the 
Government would try to reduce to order the list of offices of 
profit under the Crown. This matter arose during the second 
reading of a Bill to indemnify Mr. Niall Macpherson against 
any ill effects of his chairmanship of the London agency of 
the Australian dried fruits board which turns out to have been 
an office of profit under the Crown. Mr. Macpherson has 
vacated the chair. 

- * * 


Almost the whole of Tuesday was spent by the Commons in 


debating a guillotine motion for the Television Bill. Mr. 
Herbert Morrison accused the Government of being “ guillo- 


tine-mad ” and “ half-Nazi,” and Labour made the most of the 
fact that Sir Winston’s Government had rigged up guillotines 
twice as often as the Labour Government and in half the time, 
The attack was delivered with rosy smiles and Colonel Glover 
could discover “no Charlotte Cordays” on the Opposition 
benches. The Government’s answer is quite simple: it intends 


to govern, even though it has a much smaller majority than that 
of Labour from 1945-50. Captain Crookshank refused to be ia 
the least abashed by Mr. Morrison’s attack and quoted Mr. 
“If the deed follows too tardily on the 
I. F. B 


Bevan against him: 
word, then the word turns sour.” 








something from the wreck in South-East Asia. It would 

be inconsistent not to make the attempt, since the whole 
of Western policy for eight years or more has been directed— 
with considerable success—to resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion. It would also be unrealistic to let the situation go by 
default, since the loss of a single fortress, Dien Bien Phu, is 
not the same thing as the loss of all Indo-China, much less 
of the whole of South-East Asia. If it is logical and realistic 
for the French representatives at Geneva to refuse to admit to 
the conference the so-called rec*stance governments of 
Cambodia and Laos, it will also be logical and realistic to 
demonstrate that the writ of these “ governments” does not 
run in the areas to which they lay claim. It is impossible at 
the moment to deny to the Viet-minh the parts of Indo-China 
which it has conquered. It would be stupid to make it a 
present of the parts which it has not conquered. It would be 
doubly stupid in that there is no reason whatever to believe 
that Communist expansionism in Asia would halt at the borders 
of Indo-China—that the Communists have “no further 
territorial ambitions.” 

The first task is therefore to decide, as a matter of practical 
military calculation, at which point a line can be drawn. This 
task is being undertaken at the Five-Power staff talks in 
Singapore between Britain, the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand and France. But once the line has been decided upon 
it will still be necessary for the Powers concerned to consolidate 
both militarily and politically behind it. That will be a tremen- 
dous task. Even in Western Europe, where the line drew itself 
and where all the countries immediately behind it agreed on the 
necessity for defence, it has take five years for NATO to be 
built up into a reasonably satisfactory organisation with 
sufficient organised strength to reduce the risk of Communist 
aggression. In Asia nobody can say with confidence where 
the line should be drawn; nobody can say when the Asian 
countries which recently met at Colombo, and which still lie 
outside the Communist orbit, will wake up fully to the need to 
defend themselves; and, worst of all, nobody knows how long 
it will take Britain, France and the United States to restore 
full confidence and understanding among themselves. 

There is no point in understating the difficulties which have 
arisen in the past few weeks. It is not merely that British, 
French and American policies have got out of line. A vicious 
circle has established itself with the British and Americans 
unsure about the will and the ability of the French to take part 
in an anti-Communist stand in South-East Asia; with the 
British refusing to fall in with the suggestion of a strong military 
intervention in support of the French in northern Viet-nam; 
with the Americans blaming the British for the collapse of the 
strong policies which Mr. Dulles tried to promote. Nor is 
that the only difficulty in the way of the re-establishment of 
close understanding. There is also the fact that any effective 
new policy for South-East Asia must go hand in hand with 
willingness to commit armed forces to back that policy. That 
requires determination on the part of both Governments and 
peoples, and that in turn heightens the strain on any Govern- 
ment faced with the possibility of having to undertake a strong, 
and possibly dangerous, policy abroad in the face of opposition 
at home. All three Western Governments are faced with all 
these difficulties in varying degrees. The task of restoring a 
healthy relationship between them is therefore both hard and 
complicated. 

This situation should never have arisen. Each of the three 
Powers must take a share of the blame for the fact that it has 


T= immediate task for the Western Powers is to salvage 
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arisen. The chronic internal weakness of France since the 
war, the tendency to leave the hardest and most dangeroug 
tasks to a small minority (which is discussed in an artic 
from Paris on a later page) and a series of errors in the mili 
conduct of the war in Indo-China make up the account whig 
the French must now face, with reluctance and distaste. Ma 
Dulles’s tendency to underestimate the diplomatic difficultig 
of a strong policy, President Eisenhower’s unwillingness tg 
give a courageous lead, and the internal shortcomings of thy 
Republican party have given American foreign policy its worg 
set-back since the war. Sir Winston Churchill’s determinatiog 
to stake everything on high-level international meetings, thy 
unwillingness of the British Government to back the wp 
doubtedly clumsy but fundamentally sound basic Americag 
policy of firmness in the face of all Communist manceuvre, 
and the pernicious activities of a blindly anti-American ele 

in Britain, have removed for the time being the possibility 
a positive British lead. 

In this matter of the apportionment of blame it is easy tp 
slide over into recriminations between countries. Self, 
criticism would be more to the point. For Britain it shoul 
surely be clear by now, that the policy (if it can be called 
policy) of seeking conferences without first concerting the issue 
which those conferences were to discuss has been comple 
mistaken. It began a year ago with Sir Winston Churchi 
speech of May 11th, 1953, suggesting a meeting of heads of 
Governments. It has led to nothing but a series of delay 
interspersed with unsatisfactory conferences of Foreign 
Ministers. The original idea that Sir Winston should himself 
meet the other heads of Governments—in particular President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Malenkov—has been completely forgottea, 
The one hope that the Russians might be forced into a cornet 
at the Berlin meeting and driven to make a concession og 
German unity was not fulfilled. Instead the Western Powers 
have themselves been manceuvred into a corner at Geneva 
Yet still this hopeless game is being played out to the end 
Still co-ordination in the West is being put second to a hope 
of concession in the East. That is primarily Britain's fault- 
a fault in which we have persisted so long that the powerful 
anti-British elements in the United States have been given 4 
bigger stick with which to beat us than they have ever had 
before. 

The very existence of those elements has always been ai 
impediment to the achievement by the United States of 4 
solid and steady position of world leadership. It is a tragedy 
that they have been given this new excuse for a display of 
intransigence, or, worse, an attempted return to isolationism 
Confident as the best friends of America must be that the caus 
of enlightenment and responsibility will prevail in the end, 
sufficient damage has already been done to that cause to # 
the Western world back a long way. It is a tragedy that on 
cause contributing to this situation has been sheer silliness 
in this country—that habit of automatically complaining d 
everything the United States Government does, which ha 
become so ingrained that it has reached the point of influent 
ing policy in two ways. It has deflected the British Govem 
ment from a sound course in foreign policy and has aroused 
widespread resentment throughout the United States. This 
journal, which has constantly drawn attention to the danges 
inherent in unthinking and ill-informed criticism of everything 
American, would certainly not wish to excuse the mistakes 
which have been made on the other side of the Atlantic. Both 
the timidity of President Eisenhower and the bluff which Mr. 
Dulles has employed too frequently in recent months are repit 
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ensible. But it is doubtful whether they would have become 

pronounced, and so led to major international mistakes, 
America’s allies had behaved with a greater sense of funda- 
ental unity of purpose. What is right about American foreign 

licy is its firmness towards the Communist Powers, and its 
ynderlying determination not to make an unnecessary con- 
gession out of false weakness or wishful thinking. Too many 

ple in this country have foolishly decided to ignore this 
CL demeatsl strategic truth and to concentrate instead on the 
tactical clumsiness of Mr. Dulles, to forget the basic distinction 
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between right and wrong, and to forget that the Communists 
are materialists, who never fail to recognise the existence of 
facts even when they do not like those facts. It was because 
the Western Powers had the will to do the right thing, and 
face the possible consequences, in the Berlin air lift, in their 
support for Greece, and in Korea, that they got their way. 
Now they must recover that will after the set-back of Indo- 
China. And the first step is the re-establishment of close 
co-operation between the Governments of Britain and the 
United States. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


“6 OU can’t organise friendship. Either it happens or 
it doesn’t.” So wrote one of the 5,000 American 
servicemen to whom the Daily Mirror circulated a 

searching questionnaire about their relations with the British. 
(41 per cent. diagnosed our attitude towards them as friendly, 
47 per cent. as indifferent and 12 per cent. as_ hostile.) 
This American was replying to a question which asked if he 
thought that the authorities could do more to promote good 
relations; and in order to see his point we do not even need 
to look back to childhood days, when nothing would persuade 
ys to modify our detestation of the small guest (“Such a 
pice little boy. I’m sure you'll be great friends ~) whom our 
parents, against our better judgement, insisted on inviting to 
tea. You can, as Kai Lung might have put it, lead the horse 
of goodwill down the path of propinquity to the trough of 
affection; but you cannot make it drink. 


She Loves Me, She Loves Me Not 

The Soviet Government, though dedicated by its dogmas to 
promoting discord between nations, races and classes, likes 
to have, as it were, a small saving bet on the horse of goodwill. 
At the moment this country (a fortnight ago it was France) 
enjoys the Kremlin’s favour. The Russian press and radio 
are full of our cultural achievements; Lord Byron—a rebel 
if not exactly a revolutionary—-is being rammed down the 
throats of the Uzbeks, Othello and Dombey and Son are about 
to be televised. Prominence is being given to the fact that during 
the last four months Moscow has been visited by 100 British 
businessmen—a total which would be reasonably impressive 
if Moscow were the capital of Liberia. The Russians are 
being told a lot about the London triumphs of the Beryozka 
dancers, Russian whalers saluted the Royal Yacht in the 
Mediterranean and on VE Day Marshal Zhukov mentioned 
Field Marshal Montgomery as having been among those 
resent on the Western front. Our promotion from hyena-dom, 
ol temporary it may prove, is gratifying; but I often 
wonder why the Russians indulge in this push-button 
bonhomie. To be told, for a time, that the British are not 
nearly as bad as had hitherto been supposed is no doubt 
agreeable for the Russian people, who are not born xenophobic 
but have xenophobia thrust upon them; and it makes a nice 
change for the British to be treated with civility. But whether 
these lapses into affability produce results commensurate with 
the trouble they must take to arrange I rather doubt; you can’t, 
as the American said, organise friendship. 


The Letter 
Mr. Bevan’s decision not to proceed with an appeal against 
his conviction at Beaconsfield on two motoring charges makes 
t possible to comment in public on a feature of the case which 
has been widely discussed in private. In the course of the 
hearing Mr. Bevan said that his failure to stop after the 
kcident was due, in the words of The Times report, to 
“a special reason for avoiding publicity, which he could 
tt make public.” This reason he had set out in a 
ktter to his solicitor, and the letter, by agreement with 
he prosecution, was handed up to the bench and read by 


the magistrates. When announcing their finding on the 
charge of failing to stop, the Chairman, Sir Norman Kendal, 
said “ We have your reasons and for that reason we make 
the fine in that case one of £5.” It often happens that a person 
accused of an offence is in a position to produce evidence 
which, though it is favourable to his case, he is anxious for 
extraneous reasons not to divulge; but, since justice must not 
only be done but must appear to be done, it is unusual for 
a court, even if the prosecution raises no objection, to hear 
such evidence in camera. It would seem, therefore, that Mr. 
Bevan’s letter contained, not only a good reason for his failure 
to stop, but a good reason why that reason should not be 
made public. About half a dozen people, not counting its 
author, have known for a week what was in the letter. I 
wonder how long it will be before we all know. 


George Hirst’s Last Hat-Trick 

George Hirst had an extraordinary sweetness of character, 
and at Eton, a place not much given to idolatry, he was dearly 
loved and deeply respected. Not many cricket-coaches would 
have made—and fewer still could have made without causing 
any pain—his reply to the Captain of the XI (it was Willie 
Hill-Wood) who asked him why Eton had lost the match 
against Winchester. “ I'll tell you the reason, sir,” said George 
Hirst. “ You bowled too long—” he paused, “ and you bowled 
too bad.” He and Eton took leave of each other in a manner 
which was typical of both. It was a hot July afternoon, two 
days before Lord’s; the XI were batting abstractedly in a 
final practice game, with George Hirst bowling for the opposi- 
tion. The boys knew it was his last season, and suddenly 
the Captatn of the XI was seized with a sense of occasion. It 
was for practical purposes George’s last game of cricket, cer- 
tainly his last at Eton. “ George,” he declared, “ is going to do 
the hat-trick.” The first wicket presented no difficulty, and 
the next ball was fortunately a good one. The third batsman 
was taut with anxiety as he advanced to the wicket. The boys 
were taking the whole thing seriously; George Hirst never 
boasted, but they desperately wanted him to be able to recall, 
if he so chose, this final hat-trick; it was absolutely essential 
not only that No. 3 should get out first ball, but that he should 
lose his wicket without allowing the shrewdest living judge of 
cricket to see that he had lost it on purpose. He got out (I 
forget how) with immense plausibility. Without a spectator in 
sight, and in a cause of no real importance, George Hirst 
brought his glorious career as a professional cricketer to a 
characteristic end by pretending to have been deceived. 


Demonology and Dandruff 

The principal subjects announced for presentation to the 
annual meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Oxford next September include the relationship 
of palaeontology to stratigraphy, the physiology of milk 
liberation, obesity, the distribution of personality traits in seven- 
year-old children and the zoology of sewers. There is also 
an item listed as “ Original papers,” so we shan’t be on the 
beaten track all the time. 
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France After 
Dien Bien Phu 


By D.R. GILLIE 
Paris. 
HE defenders of Dien Bien Phu are dead, wrote the 
Figaro the day after that improvised fortress had fallen, 
“because we did not know how to conduct this war. 
We have been incapable of either throwing ourselves into it 
or refusing it; we have failed to foresee how it would test us, 
failed to foresee its consequences and, from the beginning, 
failed to see it against the background of world events.” This 
incoherence is connected with another aspect of the Indo-China 
war that cannot but strike British and Americans as extra- 
ordinary. No French conscripts have taken part in it. It has 
been fought by professional soldiers and volunteers, by North 
Africans and Senegalese, by the mercenaries and broken men 
of the Foreign Legion—and of course by the Vietnamese on 
both sides. This fact makes the military losses all the graver for 
France, since it means that the Frenchmen who are killed or 
permanently incapacitated or captured are all drawn from the 
military élite of the nation, needed to train and lead the units 
that form France’s contribution to European and Atlantic 
defence. But it has also meant that losses have fallen on a 
relatively restricted circle, that the average French mother 
has not had the same interest in the war as the British mother 
has in much less bloody events in Malaya or Egypt. 

This delegation of the French nation’s interests in any 
particular sector to a picked group has become one of the 
marks of French life in the last fifteen years. It was already— 
and necessarily—typical of the Resistance. Relatively small 
groups of men and women acted in the name of the nation, 
relying on the more or less passive support of the majority. 
This was the necessary form of underground action. Any other 
would have led to massacre and rapid collapse. But it corres- 
ponded also to a characteristic of the present phase of French 
national life. The collapse of 1940, with, underlying it, the 
debility due to the terrific losses of 1914-18, has undermined 
general confidence in the effectiveness of French national action. 
But faith still burns bright in organised or naturally coherent 
groups whether of opinion, function or interest. This had 
many advantages during the period of reconstruction. The 
energetic self-confidence of settlers and officials in North Africa 
certainly made possible the maintenance of French authority 
there. The mysterious world of railway administrators and 
technicians superbly restored their sector of the shattered 
national life. The intensity of party life frequently led to 
local achievement. For the time being the French nation 
resembles a tree whose trunk is failing in vigour but whose 
branches are still showing undiminished vitality. This 
accounts for the very varied impressions that France gives, 
self-confident energy in one sphere, lack of public interest and 
healthy reaction in another. The restoration of France to her 
place in the world has been the work of enthusiastic groups. 
There has never been a post-war government capable of 
co-ordinating them. 

It was particularly serious that the energy which restored 
or maintained Prance’s position overseas should not be firmly 
controlled from at home because the kind of man who kept the 
flag flying was generally remote from understanding the new 
currents that were sweeping the world, and also too detached 
from French life to realise how limited was the support that 
could be given him. Men who had certainly served France 
in many respects in Morocco were allowed last August to 
manceuvre their own (not very unwilling) government into 
dethroning the Sultan, a policy that has brought no advantages 
and has already done enormous damage. By a similar, if 


perhaps less deliberate, process a confused France had already 
been gradually committed by those dealing with her Indo-China 
affairs to a policy in which patriotism, idealism and sectional 
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self-interest combined to disregard the fact that the territories 
in question were not only in the French Union, but also, mug 
more permanently, in Asia. The result was a war from Which 
France could only satisfactorily extricate herself by an immengg 
effort to carry out and wind up her commitments without any 
advantage to herself. 


At the same time another group of enthusiasts, with 
more justification, but also without having really obtained thg 
assent of a sufficiently large section of the nation to be surg 
they might not be disowned, was committing France to her 
European policy. This was originally planned to dey 
slowly, mainly economic in its first stages, later political 
finally military. But, the problems of Western defence 
German rearmament thrust the military aspects of Europeag 
union into the foreground, threatening France with a Germag 
partnership in which, with her increasing Far Eastern burdeng 
she would be unable to hold her own. 


The two policies—a European defence merger and w 
was mysteriously called * presence’ in Asia—were, by a stra 
aberration, the particular themes of one party, the MRP. T 
were not, of course, the exclusive responsibility of that party 
There is no party from the Socialists on the left to the Gaulligty 
(or at least General de Gaulle) on the right which has not somg 
responsibility for France’s commitments in Asia. And ng 
party, except the Communists, which does not contain somg 
advocates of EDC. But under the French coalition systeg 
parties try to acquire prescriptive rights to certain minister 
The MRP for long occupied the ministry responsible for Indy 
China and except for one brief month has held the Ministry o 
Foreign Affairs ever since 1944. M. Robert Schumag 
created and M. Georges Bidault, with rather different emphasis, 
has carried on France’s European policy. 

For a long time past France has obviously been in need 
a frank and realistic reassessment of policy, ‘such as can 
carried out under the two-party system of government wh 
ever electoral fortune changes sides. This is a far more i 
operation under a multiple system in which the same pa 
necessarily participate in coalition after coalition and m 
often than not through the same men. What France nee 
to be told a year ago was that she had become involved in 
Indo-China war on a series of erroneous assumptions but t 
there were only two ways of extricating herself from it~ 
disaster or a substantial measure of military success, aa 
a great effort. But all governments were necessarily too m 
involved in the past to say such a thing at all, much less 
Say it so that it would carry conviction. Opinion has ran 
deluded with the idea that there was an easy way out: 
successive governments were just continuing their former policy 
to cover up past mistakes and that the best way to end th 
war was to give the government as little rope as possible 
carry it on. The loudest propaganda about it remained that 
of the Communists denouncing “the dirty war” as @ 
imperialist crime. No government has dared even to suggest 
that conscripts might be sent to Tongking. 

The fall of Dien Bien Phu is all the more painful to French 
hearts for the pride felt in the gallantry of the fifty-five days 
defence. Is the continuance of her great military tradition 
only to be proved by pure wastage in the service of a strategy 
and a policy based on a failure to analyse the issues ? Even 
today the government’s only comment after the disaster has 
been that the strength of the Expeditionary Force will not be 
diminished and the attitude of the French delegation at Geneva 
will not be changed. But how can any government start talk 
ing sense without a sufficient breach with the past, to review 
the situation and tell the nation the unpleasant truths about it? 


The problem is, therefore, essentially one of French in‘ernal 
politics. The conference of Geneva may momentarily prey 
the Laniel government's life, but that is purely provisiol 
It is, indeed, the government that succeeded in opening 
negotiations on Indo-China but it is also the government that 
approved the strategy of Dien Bien Phu. Only six m »nths 
ago M. Laniel told the Assembly that the military strength 
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of Viet-minh had reached its maximum, General de Gaulle was 
the man to whom it would have been natural to turn, had he 
jot committed the long error of organising a party, which he 
denied was a party, and which, as a political instrument, has 
broken in his hands. His prestige has certainly risen since he 
once more stood alone, but not high enough for present pur- 

ses. His reputation for political skill certainly stands low. 
No other military man has any chance at all. 

It is, therefore, within the parties that the elements of a 
renewal must be sought. There is nowhere else to look. There 
is no other material with which to build. But there is another 
reason Why France must not look for a saviour but make use 
of the commonplaces of her political life to solve her problems. 
The real problem is to limit French policy to what her citizens 
are really prepared to do and not to involve her in mutually 
exclusive if heroically attractive commitments. The school of 
the Resistance is not necessarily the right one for these more 
humdrum days. The opportunity for reassessment that her 
political system did not provide is now being imposed on her 
by misfortune. The parties cannot avoid it if they would. 
They will have to abandon some of their leaders and will have 
to have the courage to call the factious minorities to order. 
There is after all some satisfaction in coming back to earth. 
Tax returns are improving and the franc is a great deal firmer 
on its feet. 


Can Germany Wait? 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


HE legal status of both parts of Germany, of the Federal 

Republic west of the Elbe and of the so-called German 

Democratic Republic east of the Elbe, is highly fictitious. 
The Soviet zone is nominally sovereign and in reality occupied, 
whereas the Federal Republic is nominally occupied and in 
teality sovereign. But as long as the occupation statute has 
not been abolished, as long as it has not been replaced by a 
solemn agreement handing back sovereign powers to the 
Federal Republic, true sovereignty simply does not exist in 
Western Germany. Such an agreement was signed as long as 
two years ago but has not come into effect. It has been ratified 
by the Federal Republic and by two of the occupying powers, 
the United States and Great Britain. But it has not been 
tatified by France. Furthermore the Bonn agreements, signed 
in May, 1952, can only come into effect together with another 
treaty, signed at the same time, the treaty establishing the 
European Defence Community. This treaty has been ratified 
by four of the six signatory powers, the Federal Republic and 
the three Benelux countries. It has not yet been ratified by 
Italy and France. No one really expects that Italy would 
reject EDC after its ratification by France. In reality, both 
German sovereignty and German rearmament depend upon 
France and upon France only. 

This state of affairs has brought up two very pertinent ques- 
tions. If the French Parliament indefinitely postpones or finally 
rejects EDC what is to become of both German sovereignty 
and German rearmament? How long can sovereignty be 
withheld from West Germany after ratification by the Federal 
Republic of both the Bonn agreements and the EDC treaty ? 
In other words, can the Federal Republic be made to suffer 
for something which is entirely outside of her own responsi- 
bility’ It has been suggested that the Bonn agreements and 
the EDC treaty should be separated from each other, so that 
the former might come into force regardless of the latter. When 
Dr. Conant, American High Commissioner to Germany, made 
a Statement to the effect that a way of re-establishing German 
sovercignty must be found in the very near future, French re- 
action was highly unfriendly. In point of fact, no one has 
as yet explained how German sovereignty could be restored 
without French assent. A tripartite agreement between the 


United States, Great Britain and the Federal Republic replac- 
ing the Bonn agreements could only apply to the American and 
But is it conceivable that the 


British zones of Germany. 
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occupation statute would be abolished in these two zones and 
would be maintained in the French zone? Bizonal arrange- 
ment as they existed before the Federal Republic came into 
being must appear highly artificial and out of date under 
present circumstances. 

But the question of German rearmament is still more 
important. Outside of France Western public opinion, except 
for the Communists and the left wing of the British Labour 
Party, is virtually agreed on the necessity for a German military 
contribution to Western defence. The real problem today is 
not: is Germany to be rearmed ? It is: how is Germany to 
be rearmed? And there again Western governments and 
public opinion in most Western countries believe that EDC is 
by far the best framework within which German rearmament 
should and could be accomplished. Every solution other than 
EDC would mean the re-creation of a German national army. 
But those who really favour a German national army are few 
and far between. 

Within the Federal Republic the four political parties 
represented in Dr. Adenauer’s coalition government all favour 
EDC and, in fact, European integration as a whole. The only 
opposition party left in the new Bundestag, the Social Demo- 
crats, is against EDC but not against a German coniribution 
to Western defence under present conditions. The position 
of the German Socialists has often been misunderstood. There 
are, in fact, two such positions, one for the period after the 
re-unification of Germany and one, for the period in which 
Germany remains divided: A re-unified Germany, accord:ng 
to the German Socialists, should take part solely in a universal 
system of collective security within the framework of the United 
Nations, but it should under no circumstances enter into 
any military alliance with one or other of the opposing blocks, 
be it West or East. The German Socialists firmly believe that 
Soviet assent to the re-unification of Germany, based on free 
elections, can only be had on such terms. The Soviets, accord- 
ing to this theory, are fully aware of the fact that, the Com- 
munist vote, even in the former Soviet zone, would be 
negligible in the case of free elections, and consequently they 
must be given an assurance before free elections that the status 
of a united Germany would be such that it could not in any 
way endanger the Soviet Union. 

This more or less * neutralist’ attitude as far as a united 
Germany is concerned in no way applies to the present period 
of Germany’s division. For the Federal Republic the Socialists 
favour a military contribution to Western defence under three 
conditions. There must be a fair and even chance of effective 
defence of German territory. There must be absolute equality 
of right as far as the German contribution.is concerned. There 
must not be any danger that this contribution could block the 
re-unification of Germany, in other words, any such coniribu- 
tion and the treaties providing for it must be revocable in 
the case of re-unification. Thus, the Socialists want military 
coalition and not military integration, as everywhere in Euro- 
pean affairs they want international methods and not supra- 
national methods. The Socialists, however, have not yet accep- 
ted NATO as the immediate type of coalition they want. 
Apparently they would prefer something like a European 
military pact, a loose coalition including Great Britain and 
other European countries besides the EDC countries. How this 
European pact would work alongside or inside NATO the 
Socialists have not as yet disclosed. 

Thus the German Socialists have offered something like an 
alternative to EDC. They have offered it primarily not because 
they no longer believe that EDC will come into being, but 
because they themselves reject EDC. The German Govern- 
ment has strictly and almost adamantly maintained its position 
that no alternative to EDC is being contemplated. This by no 
means represents a lack of political imagination. Dr. Adenauer, 
like everybody else, knows that at present the chances of France 
ratifying EDC are at best fifty-fifty. He also knows that in 
talking of other solutions now he will only diminish these 
chances. And above all he is firmly convinced that all so- 
called alternatives to EDC are very poor alternatives. 

What then are these alternatives? Theoretically there 
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remains always German membership in NATO. In the world 
of political facts, however, it seems highly unlikely that France 
after rejecting EDC would accept the NATO solution for 
German rearmament. Germany could not join NATO without 
French assent. Germany within NATO would mean a German 
national army. Can France agree to a German national army ? 
If one considers the plan advanced by the German Socialists 
in the light of present military organisations it would come 
down to a pact comprising all NATO nations except the 
United States and Canada. It would certainly also mean that 
this pact would have to be incorporated into NATO. It 
would mean a German national army. French acceptance of 
this plan seems again highly unlikely. What remains is a 
military ‘axis’ Washington—Bonn, possibly endorsed by 
Britain. Of all the solutions offered from more or less irres- 
ponsible quarters this one seems the least desirable and the 
least likely. It would antagonise France more than anything 
else; it would mean the end of Franco-German rapprochement. 
And all the three solutions mentioned so far would mean the 
end of Europe, of a United Europe in the near future. It must, 
in this connection, be stated most emphatically that no solution 
would ever be acceptable to Germany which meant neither 
integration nor a national army but a system of discriminations 
against Germany, placing German contingents in a coalition 
army on a footing entirely different from those of other nations. 


There may be alternatives. But there are no true, no really 
good, alternatives. The time to deal with them may come 
after the decision of the French Parliament. It would be 
useless and harmful at the present moment to talk of alterna- 
tives as if there were useful alternatives. The world waits for 
France. Germany waits for France. It looks as if things 
might come to a head during June. If on May 18th the elders of 
the French National Assembly fix a date for the parliamentary 
debate and if the French Socialists reach a decision as to 
their attitude towards EDC during their party congress on 
May 30th, the debate might begin early in June and the final 
vote might be counted before the end of that month. In that 
case there would be one more delay until the French Senate 
had also voted, to say nothing of Italy. 


Taking all in all, 1954 seems to be the last year for a decision 
on EDC and for continuance of the occupation statute as well. 
This is by no means an ultimatum. The present situation has 
become untenable. Untenable situations cannot be prolonged 
indefinitely. To say this is not an ultimatum but simply 
common sense. 


Malan and the 
Protectorates 


By JEROME CAMINADA 
Johannesburg 


LD‘ MALAN’S attempt to grasp the nettle by asking 
for fresh negotiations with the British Government on 
the transfer of Bechuanaland, Swaziland and 
Basutoland to South Africa ended in his being stung. But he is 
not likely to let his purpose go. He seems to like being stung. 


Constitutionally there was no need for him to court a public 
rebuff as he did. He could have asked the British Government 
privately, and not through the megaphone of Parliament, to 
resume discussions where they were left suspended in 1939. He 
sought in the first place to associate the Opposition with his 
request, because he evidently suspected that a plea by the 
Government alone to take over responsibility for the Protec- 
torate Africans would not be much heeded. But having failed 
in this, it would have been logical for him to keep the subject 
discreetly confidential. This he did not do. 


We thus have another example of Nationalist contrariness 
and obstinacy, of aiming at one thing and achieving the opposite. 
Far from bringing the Protectorates closer within South Africa’s 
orbit, Dr. Malan has, like some wayward gambler at the table, 
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pushed his prize away from him. The Government may 
seeking friction with Britain as grist to the republican 
but once South Africa became a fepublic her prospects 
acquiring the Protectorates would be decidedly diminished, 
on the other hand, the aim is to add the territories to the b 
area in a theoretical apartheid programme, this goal has a 
receded. 


A setback of this kind is not a light matter to the Nationalj 
Their African policy stands alone on this continent, and 
would give a great deal to extend its ramparts. Elsewhem 
as they see it, the White man is in grave peril from a 
abnegation which, like some black poison, is spreading, thro 
the British territories, down the continent. If this is so n 
they ask themselves, what must happen if and when a La’ 
Government returns to power in Britain? Are the Pro 
torates too to be hurried towards self-government ? They wi 
therefore to step in as soon as they can, and forestall any 
development. They are not dismayed by the fact that 
would be adding to the Union’s population more than 
million Africans, against some 7,500 Europeans; or that 
would then have to find the money for the vast potenti 
development of these territories. It is enough that t 
authority would then rule there; and they believe, probably 
correctly, that financial investments would be handsomely 
repaid. . 

When examining the economics of the issue, Dr. Malan hag 
said that the territories could not survive two years independent 
of South Africa, but that the Union could live without them, 
This must be more or less true of any territory wholly or pa 
surrounded by another, as the Protectorates are by the Union 
yet South Africa, on its side, undeniably derives advantages in 
turn from Swaziland, Bechuanaland and Basutoland. Fog 
example, though the trading stores in the three territories 
glad enough to stock up with South African merchandise 
groceries—the dominating items on their import lists—South 
Africa must be happy too to have this market free of duty, 
(Trade across the borders with the Union is customs free, both 
ways.) Bechuanaland, further, would be glad to go on selli 
35,000 head of cattle—whether on the hoof, or after slaughter 
to the Union, but South Africa equally has long wanted 
guarantee that this figure will always be available. Swazil 
hopes that the Union will be open to some of the products shé 
is now well on the way towards producing, especially timbe} 
and pulp, rice, bananas and pineapples; but equally the Uniog 
can hardly wait to get her hands on some of these—certainly 
pulp. 

These are simple instances of give and take in trade; but 
there are other deeper mutual ties. In Swaziland this month 
—— the community—the unofficial European community 

uzzing with talk of a railway, a railway which becomes mot 
necessary to them with every passing year, but seems to comi¢ 
no nearer reality. Last month Swaziland thought that 
Union Government had agreed in principle to extend a ra 
railway from Lothair, in the Eastern Transvaal, to the Sw 
border, from where it would be continued by the Briti 
Government a short distance to the Usutu forests scheme undef 
the care of the Colonial Development Corporation. Such 4 
railway would serve the busy western part of Swaziland, and 
would, if carried across the country, also give the Union the 
prospect of a new link between the Transvaal and the sea 
But suddenly Dr. Malan made his broad political move, and 
the railway became lost once more in political obscurity, 
Important though the line would be to South Africa, the Prime 
Minister apparently will have nothing to do with it if it has 
to be built across non-Union territory. 


Leaving behind these commercial considerations, we come 
to the human element—the African. I am not referring to the 


attitude of the Africans to incorporation within the Union; it 
is a truism that in all three territories they are, so long at least 
as the Nationalist Government is in power, absolutely opposed 
to any change. I am thinking only of the example the African 
himself provides of the inter-dependence of South Africa and 
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the Protectorates, in circumstances again which make a 
mockery of Nationalist apartheid theory. 


The Africans from Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuanaland, 
gs well as from Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa, work 
in very large numbers on the mines and in other South African 
industry. This much at least has to be said in the Nationalists’ 
favour-—their policy towards the African in general does not in 
the least deter him from coming into the Union. He needs 
the money, and that is what interests him. This factor 
resents the Protectorate with a profitable invisible export. 
Not only do the Africans absent on short contracts send back 
some of their wages; agents for the United Kingdom High 
Commission in South Africa are also allowed to visit them 
and collect taxes due in their home countries. In the year 
ended March, 19*4, £224,500 was collected in this way. At 
the same time there is of course advantage to South Africa in 
this arrangement. The ‘foreign’ African labour is indispens- 
able to European industry, apartheid or no apartheid. And 
should the Protectorates ever become a part of the Union, 
for use nominally as African Reserves, the flow of labour from 
them would not decrease, but would become stronger. 


Commander of Isabelle 


By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


N January, 1939, as an instructor at Sandhurst, I took 

twenty gentlemen-cadets for a fortnight’s attachment to 

the 6th Battalion of the Chasseurs Alpins at Grenoble. 
At Grenoble itself we spent only the first and last evenings of 
our stay; the rest of the time we visited on skis the various 
detachments along the Italian frontier. Of these the most 
memorable was the little post on the Col du Lautaret, com- 
manded by an eager and attractive young lieutenant called 
André Lalande. Attached to him for the time being were a 
number of the best skiers in the French Army, practising for 
the army championships which were shortly to be decided; 
and another character with whom our cadets made great 
friends was the elderly NCO whose job it was to look after the 
skiing equipment. We had several good skiers among our num- 
ber, notably Terence Gossage (now a major in the KOYLID), 
Alastair Telfer-Smollett (who was to be killed in The Black 
Watch at St. Valéry eighteen months later) and Chris Garvey, 
who became, I think, an Inniskilling Fusilier; and these 
challenged the French skiers on their own ground, and aroused 
their admiration. It was with great regret that we left Le 
Lautaret and its snowy slopes to return via Grenoble to 
Sandhurst. 


In the autumn of 1940 I went to the camp of the Free French 
volunteers at Old Dean Common, near Camberley, to see 
whether among them there were any of the friends I had made 
during three attachments to the French Army. I found that the 
6th Chasseurs Alpins, who had fought in Norway, had contri- 
buted more volunteers for the Free French than any other 
unit—six officers and ninety men; and among them were André 
Lalande and the old NCO from the ski stores. I asked André 
and another (afterwards killed at Bir Hakeim) to spend Christ- 
mas at my home in Scotland; but by that time I was on my 
Way to the Middle East. Yet our paths crossed twice during 
the war: once in Syria, just after the fall of Damascus in 
1941, and once on Castel Benito airfield near Tripoli in 1943; 
I met him again by chance in the ‘ Ecu de France’ in Jermyn 
Street in 1946, when he was in company with Marshal de 
Lattre de Tassigny, and again by design on my honeymoon in 
Paris in 1950. From then on we saw each other frequently; 
and indeed from 1951 to 1953 we often worked with each other, 
for I was at SHAPE and he on the staff of Marshal Juin at 
Fontainebleau. 


Like other French officers who had made the same difficult 
Choice in 1940, for Lalande the years of the war had been 
especially agonising. The Free French officers were not 
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numerous, and the hard-fought campaigns of Syria and North 
Africa caused casualties among them out of all proportion to 
their numbers. Their eagerness, their personal anxieties and 
their conviction that the honour of France was for the time 
being largely in their hands drove them to special efforts. 
There were some among the Free French whose minds were 
ravaged by political worries of every sort and kind, and one 
was conscious of little eddies and cross-currents here and there, 
among those who looked forward to this or that form of govern- 
ment after the war, or who were anxious to press this or that 
policy during it. But Lalande was outstanding among those 
who were not interested in these considerations. He was con- 
cerned only with the honour of France in the field. Nor did 
he ever waver in his certainty that his widowed mother in 
Paris, with whom he was unable to communicate, would fully 
approve of his original choice, or of his subsequent actions. 
His integrity was as much beyond question as his courage and 
his professional ability. Others might with good reason adopt 
noms de guerre until such time as France was once more free; 
brave and patriotic soldiers like de Hauteclocque and Maugret- 
Vernerin became Leclerc and Montclar for the time being, 
and made those assumed names illustrious; but Lalande, like 
de Gaulle and Koenig and many others, chose to fight under 
his own. 


Throughout the war Lalande developed and added to those 
qualities which had so attracted our Sandhurst party at Le 
Lauteret, the command which he had enthusiastically described 
to us as “the best job in the whole Army.” And after it he 
brought to the rebuilding of the French Army the same radiant 
energy as he used of old to display on skis. His heart was 
in the open air, and he would laugh ruefully when encountered 
burdened with files, hurrying along the corridors of Fontaine- 
bleau; and would break out with oaths against paperasserie. 
But somehow he kept himself as fit as ever, his laugh was as 
infectious as ever, and all his colleagues, whether French, 
British, American, Dutch or Belgian, rejoiced in it as much as 
the British cadets on Le Lautaret. His long-deferred meeting 
with my mother, postponed from Christmas 1940, took place 
in 1952 in Versailles; and on another evening we went together 
with our wives to see Gaby Morlay in Lorsque l’Enfant Parait, 
when his laughter nearly held up the play. 

We had arranged to spend a weekend together in the country 
in September last year, before he sailed for Indo-China; but 
I went on leave instead, and wished him good luck on the 
telephone. He was rejoicing in being freed at last from his 
paperasserie. No better choice could have been made than 
André Lalande for the command of Isabelle, the last strong- 
point of Dien Bien Phu to remain inviolate. It was in character 
that, after the fall of the main position under General de 
Castries, André Lalande should have attempted a final break- 
out with his men. We know that it failed, and that in his 
last signal he declared that he was going to blow everythin 
up. Whether or not we ever learn what fate befell him, i 
can be sure that I shall never know a better officer or a finer 
man. He had become a lover of Britain, and he will surely 
be for ever a hero of France. 
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Picasso and Others 

THERE is new evidence of Picasso's astonish- 
ing k:gerdemain at the Lefevre Gallery. The 
last exh.bition of his work there was impres- 
sive enough, gathering together as it did a 
number of undoubted masterpieces. This 
time there are fewer masterpieces—maybe 
none—and the presence of a living old 
master is less strongly felt, but, since «il the 
work is fairly recent, it provides a welcome 
opportunity to study genius that is no less 
restless for the passing years. Though one 
senses a disinterest in pursuing any idea 
beyond the notation necessary to establish 
its rcality in the artist's mind, Picasso’s 
energy is unflagging, his perception as quick 
as cver. The sculpture, new to London, 
holds the greatest interest. Described in 
words it has the true Beachcomber ring, 
thrown together as it has been from old 
forks, stone jars, bits of wrought iron and so 
on—¢cvidence of what has been called the old 
conjuror’s ‘desire for Promethean creation, 
for the invention ex nihilo of active signs’ 
(D. H. Kahnweiler). Thus the head of a 
monkey holding its babe started life as a 
child’s toy motor-car—a faet from which 
the sculpture neither gains nor loses in the 
last analysis but which seems to us odd 
mainly because of the verbalisation of our 
concepts. Picasso has reached the naiveté 
of great visual experience where analogies 
operate in purely visual terms, and informa- 
tion received through the eye is an end in 
itself. This forcing of the spectator to use 
his eyes upon visual form rather than con- 
ceptual ‘meaning,’ this animation of diverse 
and inanimate objects, is linked to the aims 
of, say, Graham Sutherland when he paints 
the portrait of a chrysalis or root. But 
where Sutherland’s result is usually ominous 
and filled with an expressionist disquiet, 
Picasso’s essays have a jaunty air, a rum- 
bustious playfulness, which precludes the 
solemnity of philosophising about them 
any more than a perfectly executed series of 
handsprings or somersaults or cartwheels, 

* © “ 


At the Tate the Arts Council has availed 
itself of the temporary closing of the Jeu de 
Paume to borrow from the Louvre a number 
of impressionist pictures centred upon Manet. 
Several of the most famous of Manet’s 
paintings are in too delicate a state to be 
moved, but those from the National Gallery 
and the Home House Trustees have been 
included, so that this is still the most 
important display of his work ever to be seen 
in London. It is good to meet again Lola 
de Valence and La Dame aux Eventails, and 
to see the thirty Home House etchings. 
But for me the greatest pleasures of 
exhibition lay in the other pictures—Degas’ 
Femme @ la Potiche; the big figure-subjects 
of Monet, especially the wonderful Femmes 
au Jardin, one of those for which Monet had 
a pit dug in the garden that he might the 
more easily reach the top of the canvas; and 
the things by Bazille. What a good artist 
Bazille was, and how great he might have 
become! The touches of youthful clumsiness 
and naiveté in La Robe Rose and the fine 
family group (there is a hint even of the 
brothers Le Nain in the trio on the right) 
in no way detract from the charm of these 





pictures, but rather suggest an integrity out- 
weigh.ng that of an artist like Tissot. In 
these works by Bazille and Monet, one can 
see too the starting point of the early 
Vuillard. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 


The Sun Room. By Romilly Cavan. (Arts.) 
——The Facts of Life. By Roger 
MzcDougall. (Duke of York’s.)—The 
Manor of Northstead. By William 
Douglas Home. (Duchess.)}—Intimacy at 
8.30. (Criterion.) 

A MAN, a coming man, whose wife is dying 

of an incurable disease, decides to help her 

to die. .A mercy killing, in fact. But can he 
be sure that it is only that ? Not when he 
falls in love with someone else he can’t. So 

Stephen Ireland acts according to his con- 

science and is consumed with remorse, as 

they say in the novels, ever afterwards. The 
play 1s the story of what really happened to 
him ind of his rehabilitation. Not a very 
prom.sing subject. The whole thing is told 
by means of flashbacks, and I dislike flash- 
backs almost as much as mercy killings. It 
is therefore a considerable tribute to Romilly 

Cavan and the cast of her play that I enjoyed 

this evening at the Arts. Miss Cavan has a 

considerable gift for creating character on 

the stage: her people carry on like real people 
and charming people at that. Moreover, 
they are treated by their creator as though 
they mattered, as though they had dignity 

(human dignity is, after all, so often lacking 

on the West End stage). Stephen Ireland is 

prov.ded with a genuine conscience and 

Kenneth Hyde plays him as a character with 

a brain should be played—soft outside, hard 

underneath. Ann Walford was charming as 

the ingénue from South Kensington develop- 
ing into the not-so-ingénue from Knights- 
bridge (certainly not worth murdering your 
wife for), and Jenny Laird was good as the 
professional divorcée sister. Marie Ney gave 

a frightening performance as the unre- 

quitcdly devoted companion-friend of the 

dying wife. What with a pleasant set and 

Miss Cavan’s dialogue,the Arts Theatre seems 

to have done it again. The pace of the pro- 

duction might be speeded up a little, but, all 
in all, the play seemed to me to come off. 
* ~ . 


It is always sad to see people wasting their 
talents on a trifle—especially on a dubious 
trifle. In this case the trifle is of Roger 
MacDougall’s fabrication and the subject is 
the perils of approaching adolescence. 
Allan Peters, a good decayed middle-brow 
actor deep in the heart of Bootland, 
but pleasanter than many of its inhabitants, 
finds that his son Jonathan (aged what? 
thirteen?) is given to staying out late on 
certain nights of the week, frequents strange 
company and is evasive when questioned. 
The Worst is immediately suspected, the 
encyclopedia is consulted about birds and 
bees, bed-clothes are inspected (I told you 
it was dubious)—all to no avail. Jonathan 
keeps his secret well. Only through a bit 
of bad luck does it come out, and then it’s 
not what we all thought, though anyone 
with any ous will have guessed it half-way 
through. Alec Clunes as the father, Allan 
Peters, and Avice Landone as the mother, 


Marjorie, do their best with this intractably 
material, but the acting honours are carried 
off by Lance Secretan as the stammer; 
bespectacled Jonathan. I don’t know tha 
there are any other bouquets to hand out, 
The play is written with some wit at first, but 
gives the impression that its author tired of 
writing it about half-way through. 
- * - 






At the Duchess, A. E. Matthews makes 
William Douglas Home’s latest farce toler. 
able. Those who liked The Chiltern Hundreds 
will like this sequel. At the Criterion 
Intimacy at 8.30 adds a witty and sophisti. 
cated revue to the West-end repertoire, 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


Go, Man, Go. (London Pavilion.—~ 
Carnival Story. (Leicester Square.}— 
The Living Desert. (Studio One.) 

A serious fault in either the sound-track of 

the amplifying system at the London 

Pavilion made Go, Man, Go even more 

painful than it is by nature, which is painful 

enough. Relating the story of how the 

Harlem Globetrotters, the renowned US 

basketball team, reached the top of their 

particular tree, the film would, at best, be 
verging on the incomprehensible, both the 
jargon and the driving ambition being 
foreign to us; but when, as here, the 
coloured team and their coach, played by 

Dane Clark, sound exactly like bears 

trapped by some unforeseen eventuality in 

a swimming bath, it is frankly out of the 

question to grasp anything but the essential 

rudiments of the plot. If only one were 
allowed to see the Globetrotters, whos 
mastery of the ball is fantastic, play their 
game at any length, the film might be 
supportable, but the minute these black 
wizards start showing us a trick or two they 
are interrupted by bears growling about 
receipts, crooked promoters, fame and the 
future, not to mention love and, incongr 
ously enough, Heifetz. Perhaps as a mer 
woman I have missed the finer points of this 
picture, and yet I feel, in its present condition, 
only Brumas could genuinely appreciate it, 

My heart has learned to sink when I se 

a hundred-foot diving board soaring abovea 

fairground for I know that somebody is 

bound to plunge to his death off it and I am 
pretty certain I shall not mind very muchif 
he does. However, although Carnival Stor), 
which is set in Munich, sends Anne Baxter 
and Lyle Bettger up the ladder a doz 
times—Miss Baxter wearing a selection ¢ 
bathing suits ranging from satin to moleskia 

—much of the plot is concerned with lov, 

or rather infatuation. For the hero, 

a German down-and-out caught pickpocket 

ing by Steve Cochran, given a job in th 

circus kitchen and eventually raised 
diving-star status, cannot get her saviour ott 
of her system in spite of blatant proofs ofa 
despicable character. He refuses to matty 
her, steals her savings and slaps her face, but 
it takes a whole film and a whole battery 
explosive kisses to convince her that thet 
are limits to his fascination. Sometimes 
of course, it takes a whole lifetime, wome 
being notoriously addicted to cads, and 

Baxter acts sufficiently well to convince om 

of her plight—that of a woman who 
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like the man she loves. All the same 
emerges a bit of a tramp, and neither she 
gor her three suitors invite anything but a 
superficial interest. The picture is well 
directed by Kurt Neumann, the accents 
resting on noise, passion and high dives, all 

f which seemed a bit overpowering on the 
* May morning I saw it. 

Continuing his series of True Life Adven- 
tures, Walt Disney has turned his attention 
to the American desert, to the colourless 
animals which live in its sand, to its few 
birds and unprepossessing insects, to the 
weird architecture of its giant cacti and their 
brief magnificent blossoming. This is a harsh 
god forsaken strip of the world and its 
inhabitants pursue their task of eating one 
another with more than usual ferocity; yet 
in the midst of battle scenes between 
tarantula and wasp, rattlesnake and hawk, 


peccary and bob-cat, Mr. Disney has 
inserted softer scenes played by softer 
creatures. Some people may dislike his 


way of investing animals with human 
qualities and of accompanying their antics 
with affectionately humorous documentaries, 
but personally I find it appealing, and his 
scorpions’ courtship, set to the music of a 
square dance, is irresistibly funny. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


MUSIC 


AMARKED feature of musical life in the middle 
of the twentieth century is the giving of 
practical expression to the findings of 
historical scholarship. An apparently in- 
satiable curiosity about the music of the 
past consumes some of our best practising 
musicians. In a happier age, perhaps, their 
gifts and energies might be expended in a 
more directly creative way ; but since it 
seems we are fated to live very largely on the 
music of the past, it is wholly admirable that 
we should learn to extend our repertory of 
old music and that some of our best 
musicians should transform themselves into 

tforming scholars and breathe, pluck or 

w life into works which have in many 
cases remained without adequate perform- 
ance for centuries. It is no exaggeration to 
say that twenty years ago a museum of 
musical instruments was a museum, and it 
was nothing more. Now it has become a 
potential concert-hall and he would be a 
bold man who would speak to a member of 
the Galpin Society of an obsolete musical 
instrument. 

Thurston Dart and George Malcolm are 
two of the most distinguished of these 
performer-scholars of early music and both 
have been playing in London this last 
week. They were two of the four harpsi- 
chord-players (Eileen Joyce and Denis 
Vaughan were the other two) who played in 
the annual concert of works for three and 
four harpsichords, which took place at the 
Festival Hall on Tuesday. Three of the 
concertos played on this occasion were by 
J. S. Bach—two for three and ene for four 
harpsichords—and one by Mozart, the early 
K.242. In fact the programme can hardly 
vary from year to year, unless more com- 
posers imitate George Malcolm and compose 
a@ work specially for this combination. 
Malcolm’s Variations for four harpsichords 
were on a theme of Mozart’s and imitated 
very closely—with remarkable skill and great 
felicity indeed—that composer’s manner. 

music was frankly pastiche but pastiche 
executed with a fineness of workmanship, a 
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sympathetic understanding and a nice sense 
of both humour and pathos, so that it 
formed the sincerest kind of homage to 
Mozart’s memory. It also displayed for 
both connoisseur and uninitiate the extra- 
ordinary range of expression, tone-quality 
and dynamics of which the harpsichord is 
capable. Carefully organised amplification 
and placing of instruments and orchestra 
(20-24 members of the LSO under Boris 
Ord) insured against the inaudibility and 
faulty balance which had been subjects of 
complaint at earlier concerts. The cult of 
the harpsichord—for it is a cult, which 
easily assumes the proportions of an 
obsession in the minds of some devotees— 
is as rich as any other, it seems, in comic 
hangers-on. One young Cambridge ex- 
quisite behind me murmured to his com- 
panion, *‘ The orchestra’s too big’’—this was 
before the overture to Handel’s Samson— 
“the whole thing’s wrong. You'll just have 
to shut your eyes.” The awful array of 
twenty-five instruments, where our grand- 
fathers would hardly have thought 250 
excessive, so offended these sensitive eyes, 
it seems, that the owner forgot to stop his 
ears. Earlier in the week George Malcolm 
conducted the London Music Group in a 
performance of Machaut’s Messe Notre 
Dame. No scholar can claim to have dis- 
covered any one right way of performing 
fourteenth-century music; and the very 
small number of voices and instruments 
employed on this occasion hardly gave an 
idea of music written for a large, vaulted 
building with a high roof like a Gothic 
cathedral. Strange that we have come to 
play nineteenth-century orchestral music in 
cathedrals and have to sing Machaut in a 
‘recital-room.”’ Nevertheless this was an 
interesting introduction for the layman to a 
music which is still as good as unknown 
except to a few specialists. 

MARTIN COOPER 


ITALIAN CINEMA 


“*NEO-REALISM is dead!” The glum, bom- 
bastic cry echoed from Italian critics at the 
end of De Sica’s Miracolo a Milano. Always, 
in his previous films, hope and humanity 
had survived disaster: Sciuscia had had the 
saving symbol of the white horse; Ladri di 
Biciclette, ending in apparent despair, had 
at least re-united father and son. Now, the 
thickset young Totd had rescued his scare- 
crow companions from the police and the 
fur-collared plutocracy; but the outcasts 
had only quarrelled among themselves, and 
Totd’s magic power had been lost. Now the 
only hope was another miracle, a broomstick 
to ride away on, high over the roof of the 
cathedral, to pie in a back-projected sky. 
Whether intended as a fling against the 
Church or as a vague gesture towards the 
box-office, the ending seemed outrageously 
unworthy of those fine, human, bitter films 
that Italy has produced since the war. 

But the first enthusiasm which had greeted 
them was in any case growing more critical. 
Even Roma, Citta Aperta had had its absurd 
Mata Hari in blck silk; and Rossellini 
gradually surrendered to the melodramatics 
of Germania Anno Zero. Luigi Zampa, in his 
later films, has betrayed more and more the 
slick sentimentalism which marred Vivere 
in Pace: Blasetti, with the crass Fabiola to 
his credit, has proved—if proof were needed 
—that Quattro Passi fra le Nuvole was 
merely an insincere essay in the current 
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mode. Lattuada and De Santis explore 
with increasing cynicism the sensational 
possibilities of violence and sex; while for 
Castellani noise seems to have replaced 
intelligence. Of all the neo-realist directors, 
only Visconti and De Sica retain their 
stature: but Visconti has lately sought 
refuge in a costume drama, and De Sica 
produced a banal and mannered conversa- 
tion-piece in Stazione Termini. 

The authentic rough edge which gave the 
neo-realist films their power was in some 
cases due to forced economy; but as Orson 
Welles recently pointed out, even those 
meagre budgets were sometimes exceeded. 
As capital has grown less cautious, more- 
over, the Italian film industry has once again 
expanded; and Cine-Citta, that fabulous 
Hollywood outside Rome, is now producing 
as many as 145 feature films a year. One 
cinema in Rome, and another in Milan, 
already have CinemaScope; others have 
panoramic screens; and some films have 
been produced in 3-D. Last year, Italy was 
the only country in the world where box- 
office receipts went up instead of down, and 
Italian television, still too expensive to be a 
dangerous rival, itself uses large numbers of 
films. This, together, with expanded exports, 
makes the commercial future look bright. 

Aesthetically, however, the picture is less 
rosy. Two current fashions—for hybrid 
international pictures, disfigured by dub- 
bing, and for episodic short-story films— 
scarcely favour good cinema, as witness 
the ineptitude of Mario Soldati’s The 
Stranger’s Hand, from a script by Graham 
Greene, and the fatuity of such omnibus 
films as Franciolini’s Villa Borghese. Mam- 
moth spectacle, on the other hand, is a 
healthy reaction against the booming-voiced 
puppets of television: but too often Italian 
directors achieve only a stale repetition of 
their own pre-war output. Two recent 
operatic films—Francassi’s Aida and Mata- 
razzo’s Giuseppe Verdi—showed this all too 
clearly. The recording in each was superb: 
but visually both went right back to the 
early 1930s, with acutely embarrassing act- 
ing, a leaden-footed camera, and a triumphal 
march in Aida produced by endless play- 
backs of the same few feet of film. 

One has to look very hard for the genuine 
heirs to neo-realism; but two names already 
stand out. The first is Luigi Comencini: the 
second Federico Fellini. Comencini has 
recently made Pane, Amore e Fantasia, a 
peasant comedy which reveals a minor 
Anna Magnani behind the well-known con- 
tours of Gina Lollobrigida; while Fellini, 
with his slight but subtly amusing J Vitelloni, 
has lent national currency to a piece of 
Neapolitan slang. J vitelloni, ‘the big 
calves’, are the pale plump corner boys of 
the lesser bourgeoisie in Naples, scrounging 
and loafing their way through life with a 
helpless smile and a shrug of the overcoat. 
Their world is less stark than that of the 
neo-realists: its sunny fatalism demands no 
miracles. Perhaps it is significant that 
Vittorio De Sica, after a return to his acting 
career in the films of Franciolini, Max 
Ophuls, and Comencini, has now gone 
south to direct L’Oro di Napoli, from the 
book by Giuseppe Marotta. Marotta’s 
sharp but gentle stories epitomise this more 
genial spirit: one wonders how it will fuse 
with De Sica’s deeper sense of tragedy. 
Perhaps we shall say, after all: ‘‘Neo- 
realism is dead: viva il neo-realismo\”’ 

RICHARD MAYNS 
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Letters to the Editor 





ROAD ACCIDENTS 


Sirn,—I have been away for a few weeks ‘in 
countries where the motorist is treated a 
normal human being, but I knew my few 
words in defence of the British motorist would 
keep the cauldrons of human kindness sputter- 
ing and fuming until my return. Dr. Goodhart 
seems to take great exception to my suggestion 
that the elected representatives of the people 
will not build roads so long as they can get 
by with a few extensions to the cemeteries, 
but most of his letter is devoted to proving 
that I am right. However, he is not a very 
helpful ally as he continues to deal in 
opinions and emotions rather than facts, The 
people of this island have submitted them- 
selves to his propaganda with considerable 
patience and I cannot help feeling that he 
might have a harsher reception if he went 
to the United States and preached the same 
gospel there. 

It seems there is even a difficulty in accept- 
ing my ‘confident assertion’ that accidents 
in built-up areas could be reduced by sending 
the through traffic somewhere else. However, 
it has been done and it works. Of all the 
crimes attributed to the motorist, he has not 
yet been accused of witchcraft, and he simply 
does not have accidents at places where he is 
not physically present. 

Even your more moderate correspondents 
show a strange eagerness to discard the facts 
as soon as these fail to fit their theories. 
Opinions and theories on road accidents are 
ten a penny, but the facts recording how better 
roads reduce accidents have been painstakingly 
catalogued by impartial observers in several 
different countries over a period of years. 

The current popular scapegoat is, as I have 
said, the drunken driver and I am invited to 
believe that the Nottingham investigations 
showing an increase in the accident gate 
between 10 and 11 p.m. prove his guilt. The 
only conclusions we are entitled to draw from 
this simple fact are: 

(1) When the pubs shut there are more 
people in the streets and therefore more 
chances of accidents. (If this were stiil a 
practising Christian country we could probably 
show a rise in the accident rate when people 
came out of church.) 

(2) When the pubs shut a number of people, 
pedestrians, cyclists and drivers alike will 
probably suffer impaired judgement and a 
greater proneness to accidents through 
drinking alcoholic beverages. 

It is because of its bias, and not for the 
reasons usually advanced, that I find the 
notorious ‘One for the Road’ poster so 
disgusting. At first sight it looks like a useful 
shock warning directed at the drinking public 
at large, but a closer view shows that the man 
has his hand on a steering wheel. By 
implication, the rest of the population can 
drink themselves silly, and put the onus on 
the wretched driver to keep them out of 
trouble. 

Although Sir Carleton Allen finds my views 
unacceptable I cannot disagree with his 
thoughtful article reviewing the magistrate’s 
difficulties. He finds some sentences inade- 

uate but does not press for an increase in 

© severity of the sentences permitted by 
law, and real he advocates harshness in 
proved cases of dangerous driving he empha- 


sises the difficulty of deciding when such an 
offence has been committed. 
In conclusion, it is difficult to believe that 
a Royal Commission on road accidents would 
produce results of any practical value. This 
has become a means of shelving problems, 
but the road traffic situation has already been 
aggravated by decades of talk unaccompanied 
by action.—Yours faithfully, 
GORDON WILKINS 
London, S.W.1 
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Sir,—As a recent successful candidate for the 
Ministry of Transport’s driving test, I have 
read your correspondence upon the magistrate 
and the motorist with great interest. My know- 
ledge of the Highway Code still fresh in my 
mind makes me more and more aware of its 
comprehensive excellence in all matters of 
road safety. I humbly suggest that if legisla- 
tion could be introduced to impose arbitrary 
punishment, say a small fine, upon any road 
user who was guilty of a breach of the Code 
it might have an immediate and beneficial 
effect. At present the Code has no legal sig- 
nificance except as evidence. 

I understand from the Automobile Associa- 
tion’s handbook that by the Highway Act of 
1835 any individual may, without a warrant, 
arrest any person driving to the public danger. 
This appears to me to be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for some courageous citizen to create 
a useful precedent.—Yours faithfully, 


c. L. J. LEANEY 
Marlborough College, Marlborough, Wiltshire 


PROTESTANTS AND PARTIES 


Sir,—1 was most interested in the article by 
Mr. Jack White, ‘Protestants and Parties,’ 
and was particularly glad to note that—in 
his view—Protestants in Eire are realising, in 
a greater degree than hitherto, their respon- 
sibility to pull their weight in parliamentary 
affairs. 

There is however one point on which I 
should Jike to comment; Mr. White says: 
“There is a constant awareness of religion: 
one likes to have everybody taped—the new 
neighbour, the new employee, the doctor or 
lawyer.” In a country where a very large 
majority are regular attendants at some place 
of worship it is not surprising that there is 
an “awareness of religion,” and there is no 
difficulty in discovering to which church a 
man or woman belongs. Those who did not 
know Ireland before the formation of the 
Free State or the Republic might imagine this 
“awareness of religion and liking to have 
everybody taped” to be a state of affairs 
brought about by the present régime—this is 
by no means the case. 

My memory goes back to the early years 
of this century—midway between Catholic 
Emancipation and the proclamation of the 
Republic—and my experience is of small 
provincial towns in the South of Ireland. In 
many such neighbourhoods there was a really 
friendly feeling and social intercourse between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. Neverthe- 
less, in any appointment which affected the 
community as a whole, one of the first points 
to be taken into account was to which church 
those to be elected belonged. This applied as 
much to the appointment of the dispensary 
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doctor as to the members of the local Nursj 
Association Committee; if the latter had 
Protestant as President, then the Vice 
President must be R.C., and the other members 
of the committee were nicely balanced in the 
same way. This “balance of power” was 
rather taken for granted than discussed openly, 
Was this tendency, at first, a conscious effort 
on the part of Protestants to implement the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, and give to R.C'y 
a share of responsibility in local affairs which 
had been previously denied them ?—Youn 
faithfully, 
M. CARUS-WILSON 
Trinity Farm, Cirencester 


SCIENTISTS’ POLITICS 


Sir,—In your issue of May 7th Dr. Toulmin 
states that the political views of scientists 
“tend to be uninformed and naive, when not 
actually Communist.” If he will read the list 
published by the Manchester Guardian of 
persons who had been so uninformed and naive 
as to protest too vigorously against Hitler's 
policy before September, 1939, and were 
therefore to be arrested when Britain was 
invaded, he will find science well represented. 
A number of my French colleagues died as a 
result of this “political naiveté,” as Dr, 
Toulmin calls it. 

Unlike Dr. Toulmin, I think that scientists 
who have worked in certain fields are more 
likely to be right in such matters than the 
average man, for a very simple reason. They 
have had to make decisions on which their 
own lives and those of colleagues depended, 
So far from “dealing with situations which 
have been artificially simplified” they have 
had to collect all the available evidence as 
to the outcome of a situation which was 
absolutely new, for example the injection into 
a man of a toxin-antitoxin mixture; and have 
then betted their lives on the result, I venture 
to suggest that the habit of mind so engendered 
may have a certain value, and that those of 
us who share some of the political opinions 
of Mr. Bevan or Mr. Pollitt may have come 
to do so after an intellectual process of this 
kind.—Yours faithfully, 

J. B. S. HALDANE 


University College, London 


FORMER EGYPTIAN OFFICIALS 


Sir,—May I add a comment or two to an 
editorial paragraph in your issue of April 16th 
concerning present and former British officials 
in Overseas countries such as Egypt, India and 
the Sudan? Doubtless your statement “In 
Egypt . . . compensation was available at 
once, and to everybody,” was _ intended 
to apply only to certain classes of administra- 
tors and technicians, notably those who left 
Egypt during the years following the original 
declaration of independence of 1922. Another 
category of British official received very 
different treatment. They were the educa- 
tionists who, in December, 1951, were sum 
marily dismissed from their posts by the 
Wafd Government as an act of political 
reprisal. Numbering about 150, the only 
indemnity they received—sometimes very 
tardily—from the Egyptian authorities amoun- 
ted to three months’ salary in lieu of notice. 
No compensation at all has yet been paid by 
way of damages for wrongful dismissal, 
although the illegality of the act was 
unquestionable: being under contract to serve 
until the retiring age of 60, many of the 
officials had a further five or ten years’ expe 
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tation of service when they were obliged to 
leave the country, 

This rough treatment did not necessarily 
condemn them to the dole, as you implied. 
Thanks to their own efforts, and to the 
exceedingly friendly and effective help they 
received from organisations such as _ the 
National Union of Teachers, most of the 
displaced educationists managed to found a 
new life for themselves either in Great Britain 
or abroad. This re-deployment of professional 
ability has taken them as far afield as New 
Zealand, Australia, Pakistan, Iraq, Cyprus, 
East, South and West Africa, and Libya. But 
they face a difficult future: they are entitled 
to no pension from the Egyptian Government, 
and unless they receive before long the com- 
pensation which is their due, their anxieties 
will be unrelieved. 

As for the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment, this is sufficiently well described by the 
words of your editorial: this Government has 
not secured the. financial position of the 
dismissed British officials, nor has it guafan- 
teed them alternative employment. Never- 
theless, British authorities are doing what they 
can to support the officials’ case vis-a-vis the 
Egyptian Government.—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT ADDISON 
56 Richmond Hill, Richmond, Surrey 


THE FILM FRACAS 


Sirn,—Your readers should know that H. L. 
French of 49 Mount Street is Sir Henry 
French, the Director-General of the British 
Film Producers’ Association, one of the par- 
ticipants in the film fracas and therefore a 
highly prejudiced party. I regret that instead 
of attempting to dispute my facts he should 
descend to writing an abusive letter full of 
innuendoes which happily will be lost on your 
readers. His sense of dignity and importance 
appears to be hurt by my remark that the 
film industry was reduced to “ begging” of 
the Chancellor. 1 assure your readers that 
this phrase was fully justified by the pathetic 
type of canvassing which went on in the 
previous twelve months, the implication of 
it being that if the cinemas did not get a tax 
concession numbers of them would be forted 
into liquidation. As for “squabbling” over 
the share-out of the budget concession, the 
evidence of it can be read in almost any 
weekly edition of the film trade Press. I do 
not know how Sir Henry behaves in private 
conference when he tries to get the exhibitors 
to give up £700,000 for the producers, but 
in public controversy he sets a poor example. 
—Yours faithfully, 

NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 
London, S.W.3 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 


Sir,—I feel that Sir Compton Mackenzie is 
to be congratulated for his vigorous defence 
of the memory ef Norman Douglas, Reggie 
Turner, and Pino Orioli. 

During the six years that I spent in Florence 
(1920-26), I saw all three of them very fre- 
quently, and had occasion to listen to their 
comments about Aaron’s Rod. They did 
realise at once that they had been portrayed 
in this book for they had entertained D. H. 
Lawrence only a few months before it was 
published, and the characters that they were 
intended to represent did, in a rather clumsy 
way, use the tricks of speech peculiar to each 
of these three men, and jin the dialogue they 
were made to criticise each other rather 


unmercifully and in a manner that they never 
did in real life. 
Far from quarrelling, they did not attach 
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much importance to Aaron’s Rod, though 
doubtless it did not increase their respect for 
Lawrence. 

In any case they never referred to the matter 
again in my presence and since they were far 
from being resentful men they probably 
forgot about it. 

As for Reggie Turner, he was the kindest 
and most unassuming of men and at no time 
did I ever hear him criticise anyone to whom 
he was deeply attached, and he certainly was 
not given to jealousy—Yours faithfully, 

ERIC WHELPTON 
The Savage Club, 
Carlton House Terrace, S.W.1 


HOMOSEXUALS AND THE LAW 


Sir,—The British Social Biology Council is 
organising, through the undersigned sub- 
committee, a limited survey of the problem 
of male prostitution in London, with special 
regard to importuning. It is proposed also 
to study the types, characteristics and motives 
of persons involved in homosexual practices 
and relationships, and to consider, in the light 
of modern knowledge, the operation, adequacy 
and deterrent effect of the present law. 

The Council believes that first-hand 
evidence obtained by a skilled research worker 
will be of special value to the Departmental 
Committee on Homosexuality and Prostitution 
shortly to be appointed by the Home Secretary, 
and that his announcement that there is to be 
such an enquiry lends urgency to this Council’s 
project. 

The proposed survey would be in the nature 
of a logical sequel to the Council's recently- 
concluded enquiry into female prostitution, 
the results of which we propose to publish 
shortly under the title Women of the 
Streets. It is, however, extremeiy difficult 
to obtain funds for research of this character, 
and we write to enlist the generous aid of 
your readers, who may be assured that their 
contributions—which should be addressed to 
the Treasurer—will be a significant siep 
towards a real assessment of this acute but 
long-neglected problem.—Yours faithfully 
CRANBROOK, President; GORDON BARRY, Chair- 
man of Executive; G. C. SELIGMAN, Honorary 
Treasurer; R. H. AHRENFELDT; T. E. JAMES; 
N. A. PERRY-GORE; C. H. ROLPH; PETER SCOTT; 
JOHN SPENCER; KENNETH WALKER; ELEANOR 
FRENCH, Secretary. 

Tavistock House South, Tavistock Square, 

London, W.CU 


TOWER MUSIC 


Sirn,—In Our Sussex Parish, written by 
Thomas Geering, of Hailsham, in 1844, there 
is an amusing reference to the * Tower Music’ 
of his youth (he was born in 1814): 

“On a summer evening our band 
treated the lower world with its strains 
from the top of the church tower.” 

At this time the singing inside the church was 
accompanied by a French horn, clarinet and 
bassoon.—Yours faithfully, STANLEY GODMAN 
Pipe Passage, Lewes, Sussex 


THE BLACK DEAN 


Sir,—The reference to Swift’s obsession of 
cleanliness in Mr. Taplin’s review of Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s Jonathan Swift (Spectator, 
April 23rd) recalls to me a story which I would 
like to see printed. It was told to me some 
years ago by an Irish clergyman then in his 
nineties, who had visited Swift's parish at 
Laracor in Co. Meath many years previously. 
There he had found an elderly woman, a 
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cottager, who spoke of Swift as if he y, 
her contemporary. She had owned the t 
in which he had sent his things to be w 
buf it had been bought off her by an Americag, 
also on pilgrimage to Laracor, “ The Dane," 
she said, “was a very clane man.” —Yourg 
faithfully, 

JOSEPH HONg 
4 Winton Road, Leeson Park, Dubli 


MRA 


Sir,—There has recently been shown 
Birmingham a play entitled The Boss, pro 
duced and played by the adherents to Moral 
Re-Armament, 

This play, one was told on the progra 
had achieved immense and influential succes 
in other lands where it had been shown. Thig 
may have been so, but it certainly depicts g 
travesty of the industrial scene in this cou 
and, if taken seriously, might be foes 
as harmfully misleading. To say that the 
author, Mr. Peter Howard, has much to learg 
of industrial relations in this country is 4 
polite understatement, and his portrait of Mr, 
Ironbank, unlikely employer of thousands, ig 
nothing less than an insult to our industrial 
leaders. 

The play, at its very end, points to the 
necessity for a change of heart and attitude 
in employer-employee relations—which may 
well still be true in some instances—and seems 
to suggest that MRA has ‘got something’ 
which the Bible has not. Its slogan, howe 
ever, might be taken to be ‘The employee 
is. always right; the employer never,’ and 
this is a whim, the basis of which is at least 
debatable. Moreover, in the bulk of the play, 
before ‘the point’ is reached, every referencg 
to industrial leaders is offensive and deroga- 
tory. 

If one assumes that one of the aims of 
MRA is the creation of an_ industrial 
Utopia, one seriously wonders if their methods 
are not badly misfiring. The fact is that the 
caricature of the industrialist in The Boss 
is so irresponsible that it could easily be used 
as propaganda by the very forces against 
which MRA purports to fight. But it was 
presumably to the industrialists amongst 
others in the invited audience that an appeal 
for financial] support was made during aa 
interval of the play. Support to enable the 
protagonists of MRA to do what? Bite the 
hand they would have feed them ?— Yours 
faithfully, 

J. PARSONS 
Kineswood Close, Lapworth, Warwickshire 


IL PRIGIONIERO 


Sir,— Your music critic, in his review of the 
Third Programme broadcast of Dallapiccola’s 
Il Prigioniero, errs in attributing La J vrture 
par Espérance to Barbey d’Aurévilly. The 
author of that famovs short story was the 
Comte de Villiers de lisle-Adam. It appears 
in Contes Cruels.—Y ours faithfully, 

G. TiCKELL 
2 The Moorings, Strand-on-the-Green 

Chiswick 


FORD MADOX FORD 


Sir,—I am at present engaged in preparing 
a study of the literary career of Ford Madox 
(Hueffer) Ford (1873-1939) and would very 
much appreciate it if anyone possessing ‘ctters 
or other material concerning his life and 
work would communicate with me.— Youfs 
faithfully, 

FRANK MA‘ SHANE 
New College, Oxford 
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Virtues Neglected 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 219 
Report by W. May-Byron 
Work is soon to begin on the restoration of the Albert Memorial. Temperance has a cracked 


head, Fortitude is broken and Humility holds a wobbling candle. The usual prize was offered for 
a conversation between two onlookers inspired by this theme or, alternatively, not more than 


12 lines of verse on the subject. 


Competitors were free to imagine what improbable injuries they 


chose and were reminded that Continental groups, Industrial Arts and many musicians and 
artists as well as the moral virtues figure on the Memorial. 


Apparently, Spectator readers find the 
Albert Memorial # poor source of inspira- 
tion. Even their irony was sub-standard,.and 
from a smallish entry only Allan M. Laing 
wanted to— 

“ape the Hun: 
Complete the wholesome deed by him begun. 
How better Temperance looks without her head! 
Improve her still: her vapid body shed. 
Where Art has mercifully lost her sight 
Let be, lest Albert's form renew her fright. 
Musicians, brought by loud discord to tears, 
For pity’s sake demand to lose their ears . . 
But this is piecemeal work ! Admit my plea 
And blow the whole thing up with T.N.T.” 


From a disappointing list of injuries (no 
dis-arming, I regret to report) I quote the 
following: “*Economy looks severely out of 
joint. .. . Reputation, with the cracked face, 
in need of whitewash” (Colin Prestige) ; 
“American bison losing his head. Hope 
vanished altogether. Faith, just a couple of 
cold feet left’? (William Evans); “* Founda- 
tions gone from Capital, but they are putting 
her legs back again, I see, so she wasn’t on 
her last legs after all. Industry has lost his 
hammer . . . got to be careful with hammers 
and sickles or you get investigated” (D. 
Cook). And one spectator goes so far as to 
“expect it is only the vices which have no 
faults’ (Colin Prestige). Some entrants 
splashed a good bit of red paint for blood 
about, but D. R. Peddy points out that 
“Gore that’s spilt in -Kensington’s reputed 
to be diue.”’ 

I suggest the £5 prize be divided equally 
between P.M., for bringing Milton up to date, 
and R. Kennard Davis, for keeping true to 
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form amidst so much change and decay. 
H. A. C. Evans came near, but needed more 
matter to match his art, while William 
Evans displayed “more matter with less art.” 
A little more polishing up, and he would have 
been among the prizewinners. 


PRIZES 


(P. M.) 
Allegro (con brio) for the Ministry of Works. 


Haste thee MOW and bring with thee 
First-aid for this masonry. 

Mirth, chap-fall’n, no longer smiles, 
Temperance has hit the tiles, 

Scotia here has lost her cheek, 
Llewelyn’s helmet springs a leak. 
Come and chip it as you’re bid y, 
Round this fantastic pyramid, 

But if restoring you must do, 

MOW admit me of thy Crew 

With unreprovéd licence free 

To try a bit Moore artistry. 
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(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
(Twilight. Voices from aloft on the Memorial) 
“How goes it, Temperance?” 
“Rotten, Fortitude! 
A splittin’ head! An’ you don’t look too g00d| 
What’s hit you?” 
“Rations, prices, hopes deferred 
Of Peace and Comfort, till, I give my word, 
I’m almost finished!” 
“How’s old Industry?” 
“Lyin’ down, mostly! Look at Purity! 
Wants a good cleaning, she does!” 
“Poetry there 
Is limping, with his feet all anywhere!” 
“Just see them Continents! Europe doing splity 
And half of Asia crumbling into bits!” 
“I hear they’re going to mend us.” 
“S’welp me Bob! 
“The chap as tries it ain’t got half a job!” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 2 
Set by Edward Blishen 


To restore a touch of the lyrical now lost 
our cities, competitors are invited (for th 
usual prize of £5) to compose a street cry fo 
the vendor of one of the following comm 
dities : a detergent, a home perm, a packet of 
chewing gum, a pair of nylons, a toothpaste, 
a lipstick, a zip-fastener, or a cereal. Limit 
12 lines. 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 222,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.I, 
must be received not later than May 25th, 
Results in the Spectator of June 4th. 


Country. Life 


A LETTER from the West Indies reminds me of 
my offer to introduce the owner of a mongoose 
to a correspondent troubled by grey squirrels. 
The writer feared that I was proposing to 
establish the mongoose in this country. A 
similar idea brought mongooses to the West 
Indies, where it was hoped they would keep 
down rats, but the plan failed. The mongoose 
turned its attention to the nests of birds and 
devoured domestic fowls. With all the harm 
done by imported animals and birds, from 
wood pigeons to musk rats and grey squirrels, 
I expect there are regulations to prevent such 
things happening today. I wonder, however, 
about the newspaper story of north-country 
farmers who went south to net rabbits infected 
by myxomatosis in order to reduce the rabbits 
in their home locality. The report included 
the information that nine rabbits were taken 
north although the men who caught them 
could not be sure that their captives had the 
disease. I hope that they were disease-free and 
that if there is a chance of such a thing 
happening again, if indeed it did happen, 
authority will find some way of punishing 
those guilty of such barbarity. 


Hedge Sparrows 


While the house sparrow is a loud-voiced 
and impudent fellow who is wilfully destruc- 
tive—tearing leaves from the pear ‘blossoms 
for the purpose of watching them drift away 
on the breeze—the hedge sparrow is a modest 
little bird, creeping about in the shelter of the 
cabbage patch or along the hedge in search 
of insects and, as far as I can tell, doing no 
harm to anyone. We were delighted when we 
discovered that the hedge sparrow had made 
her nest in the bit of privet at the top of the 
garden. The nest was a seven-day wonder. 
On the eighth day the first egg was laid and 
then one on each subsequent day until the hen 
began to brood a clutch of four. The books 
say nothing about the incubation period. We 


can only guess when the young will hatch, 
Meantime, we keep an eye on the marmalade 
cat that has his ‘ nest’ close at hand and hope 
that the hunting mice will not discover the 
sparrow’s nest before the young are fledged, 
An Angling Lesson 

My friend M. was most anxious to fish, 
but it was a chilly evening and my usual 
enthusiasm was missing. At length | agreed 
to visit the stream we had been talking about, 
a meandering piece of water, sluggish in 
parts and in others well-stocked with tin cang 
and other refuse. We left our rods at home 
because, as I had insisted, it was plain that 
no fish would be rising, that it was too cold, 
that the wind was against fishing and all was 
hopeless. I pointed out the bad state of the 
water as we walked slowly down to the sea, 
A fish rose. 1 declared it to be an escape 
of gas from the bed of the stream. A second 
ripple was of course caused by the same thing. 
The third time the water was disturbed we 
both saw a sea trout breaking the surface. 
In the faster water it looked as though fish 
were moving upstream. We retraced ouf 
steps sadly, meeting a youth with a rod in 
his hand. Oh yes, he said, he was after trout, 
There were some fair brown trout to be had 
and sea trout were coming up. - We drove 
home agreeing that the youth had much to 
learn and he had time to learn too, while we 
only went to the water when conditions were 
just right, but we knew the truth was in the 
lesson that an angler should take his rod whet 
he goes to the river in the season. 


Sawfly Treatment 

In addition to lime sulphur spraying which 
can be carried out until the fall of the apple 
or pear blossom, it is advisable to counteract 
sawfly with a nicotine, derris or benzene hexa- 
chloride spray, the latter mixed at three ounces 
to the gallon of water. This treatment can be 
repeated after a week. IAN NIALL 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 





3. COUNTY INSTITUTE OF CAREERISATION 


In Schweppshire old crudities are abandoned, 
ancient myths dispelled. We no longer imagine 
that (a) we know what we know, nor what (b) we 
are nor still less (c) what we want to be. 

By a simple system of bloodgrouping, footprint- 
ing and the totally irrelevant questionnaire, not 
only are our careers decided for us but, more 
revolutionarily, the problems of everyday life. ‘Shall 
I take a Bicycle holiday in the Lakes?” Insert 
your career card, press buttons 786, 33 and 412, 
and the Electronic Mixer will tell you what to do 

“Cards” with holes punctured in the appro- 
priate places, look like, and often are, old pianola 
rolls. The form, which may take four months to fill 


up, contains typical simple questions which must be 





answered with “YES”, “NO”, or “SORT or”. 
e.g. Do you hate Handel? Do you like being 
photographed? Do you pronounce “Often” “orfn"’? 
Do you only cut toenails when they saw through 
socks? Do you have greengrocer whose mother voted 
Liberal? Do you think of radio short-waves as 
looking like a gunners’ tie? 

By Schweppidiascope attachment (see inset) 
your future career is projected on to a screen. If, 
in answer to the question “Am I a rejected lover or 


‘ 


a loyal wife”, the reply is “no answer”, it does 
not mean that the machine has gone wrong. It can 
safely be said that for the era which gave the 
wrong jobs to the right people, we have substituted 


the Age of the Wrong People in the Right Jobs. 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him, 








SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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Compton Mackenzie 


HE Report of the Commission of Enquiry into Crofting 

Conditions published by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 

makes good reading for two reasons. One is the 
realistic, conscientious and intelligent way in which the mem- 
bers have tackled their task and the second is the lucidity oi 
the style in which it has been presented. 

The Commission has realised the urgency of the necessary 
steps to be taken if the Highlands and Islands of Scotland are 
not to become a desert within another fifty years; if these steps 
are not taken the guilt of murder will rest upon the soul of 
every politician and every government official that impeded 
effective and immediate action. 

As long ago as 1896 a Fishery Act was placed upon the 
Statute Book by which a 13-mile limit was to be imposed 
instead of the 3-mile limit, after a meeting of the North Sea 
Convention. This would have meant closing the Minch and 
the Moray Firth to trawlers, and as it would have been 
supported ardently by such signatories as Norway and Denmark 
there is no doubt that the 13-mile limit would have been 
successfully imposed. This prospect alarmed the trawler 
interests; they were successful in blocking the reform and that 
Act of 1896 has never been put into operation. In consequence 
of such a disgraceful surrender to vested interests the inshore 
fishing of the Highlands and Islands has been destroyed. 
“In 1913, 785 boats fishing from Shetland landed 195,000 crans 
of herring valued at £325,000. In 1953 there were only 50 
boats at work and these landed 15,570 crans valued at £42,000.” 
This failure of a great industry is chiefly due to the ruin of 
inshore fishing and spawning beds by trawlers and seine-boats 
working inside even the inadequate 3-mile limit. The pro- 
tection offered by the government’s fishery cruiser has been 
a farce; for five years the Sea League founded by John Lorne 
Campbell of Canna and myself fought for stern action against 
the trawlers, the crews of which, not content with destroying 
the inshore fishing, would land on the very islands themselves 
and shoot the sheep when it suited their stomachs. We could 
obtain no satisfaction from the authorities, and the destruction 
went on. Whitehall was apparently determined to make the 
Highlands and the Islands a distressed area: a distressed area 
is a happy hunting-ground for bureaucrats in plus-fours. 

At this point I must pause before I am choked by indigna- 
tion to praise the statesmanship divorced from politics of the 
Right Honourable Thomas Johnston. To him belongs the 
credit of carrying through, in the face too often of ill-considered 
opposition in the Highlands, the great hydro-electric schemes 
which have been the outstanding contribution to Highland 
economy and amenity. Nevertheless, it must be emphasised 
that electricity in remote crofts is not enough, if the * hydro’ 
part of it be neglected. In other words electric cookers lose 
their value when the wife and daughters of a crofter have 
to walk a hundred yards or more to get the water for the 
kettle. If the women on the crofts are to be persuaded to 
resist the lure of urban convenience water must be piped to 
their houses. Only when this is done can the Highlands and 
Islands hope to develop the tourist industry which is vital to 
their economic prosperity. The Commission is well aware 
of this: 

“We questioned many of the crofters whom we met as to 
the order of importance in which roads, water supplies and 
electricity ranked. We were left in no doubt as to the over- 
riding importance of providing all croft houses with a piped 
water supply a piped water supply is an elementary 
necessity for the housewife and, if the crofting population is 
to be firmly established, the women as well as the men must 
be induced to stay. In many areas we found that the absence 
of piped water supplies stood in the way of summer letting 
of houses and catering for holiday visitors, ... In some 


districts again lack of water supplies directly affected liye 
stock management. 

“The Commission regards the improvement of water sy 
plies as a matter of immediate urgency and recommends 
where large regional water schemes will take a number 
years to mature, local improvement schemes should 
encouraged.” 

I should prefer to substitute ‘ enforced’ for ‘ encouraged.’ 
Now we come to the question of freights. To send a t 
of fertilisers from Inverness to Skye costs £5 Os. 9d.: to a 
a ton of hay from Glasgow to Skye by sea costs £5 Os. 5d. 

to send a ton of potatoes from Ardnamurchan in Argyll 
Glasgow by road costs £6. ‘Freights’ are pronounced b 
Gaelic speakers as ‘ frights,’ and ‘ frights ’ expresses what th 
are. When the Socialist Government nationalised transpo 
an incomprehensible exception was made in favour of priva' 
ownership for the shipping firm of MacBraynes, However, j 
view of the preposterous charges now made by British Rails 
ways perhaps nationalisation would have turned out to bg 
more expensive than private ownership. Inasmuch as thé 
Post Office pays a yearly subsidy to MacBraynes for the mailf 
it is obvious that two or three other Ministries will have tq 
get together and subsidise the transport of foodstuffs, 
fertilisers and the necessities of life. Present communication§ 
are much worse than they were before the First World War 

Thanks to clever propaganda the Forestry Commission nf 
succeeded in persuading many people that its method o 
afforestation has been entirely beneficial. 

I will quote from the Report: 

“Hitherto the Forestry Commission have done very little 
planting on the western and northern seaboard. . . . Unlike 
the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, the Commission 
has no statutory obligation to ‘collaborate in the carrying 
out of any measures for the economic development and social 
improvement of the North of Scotland.” A former chairman 
said in express terms that its duty was to grow timber, and 
that it had no concern with land settlement.” 

The magnificent achievement of the late Duke of West 
minster in the skilful afforestation of 2,500 acres in Western 
Sutherland is a shattering rebuke to the laziness and timidity of 
the Forestry Commission which prefers to destroy good grazing, 
because it is easier to grow its dismal spruces on such ground, 
and is prepared to dim the beauty of the natural scene 
with its melancholy green oblongs because it is cheaper 
to plant in straight lines. 

Weaving seems at last to be securely established in Lewis 
and Harris, but the growing industry was severely damaged by 
the doubling of the purchase tax in 1944 and until some 
influential Treasury official has been sentenced to spend a 
winter in a lonely croft and look after himself we cannot 
expect from Whitehall an intelligent grasp of the. situation 
in the North. 


Finally there is the tourist industry. The need for water 
and sanitation has been stressed, but more roads are urgently 
required if the industry is to rival Switzerland, which it casily 
could in summer. It is necessary to build a new road from 


Kingussie through Glen Feshie to the north-east: it is necessary 
to build a new road from Glen Affric or Glen Cann ch to 
Kintail. These roads could be built for a small fraction of 
the money wasted on scraggy fowls in Gambia. 

God forbid that this island of ours should face staryation, 
but we cannot afford to surrender one acre of it to uselessness 
and if we allow the Highlands and the Islands to become 4 
wilderness and condemn the finest breed of men and women 
in that island to degenerate in the cities we shall deseive to 
collapse and to go the way of Tyre and Nineveh, of Athens 
and ancient Rome. 
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Where do we 


If you have a manufacturing 
problem to which plastics might 
provide a solution, the answer is: 
“Go to the Product and Mould Design Service 
of the B.L.P. Group.” 

Here you will find people who know about 
moulding powders, about the making of 


moulding tools and presses and about the 


go from here? 
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moulding of all kinds of products 
in all kinds of plastics. For the 
B.I.P. Group has practical ex- 
perience in all branches of the industry. 

Our Product and Mould Design Department 
exists to provide a specialist advisory service 
to industry and to the plastics moulding trade. 


Its services are available without obligation. 





The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA AND MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS 


* BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS * 


BEETLE RESINS FOB 


THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWOREING AND FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES * MOULDING TOOLS AND PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED # 1 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1 









We suggest 
that you throw out 


the sponge 





We suggest that the linings of many furnaces are, in 
effect, sponges — heat sponges: they soak up heat that 
should go into the charge. On batch-type furnaces this 
is not only a waste of fuel but a waste of time and quite 
unnecessary. It can pay very handsomely to get rid of 
this heat sponge. And it can be done very simply — by 
using M.I. bricks for the lining instead of ordinary 
refractories : they require only a fraction of the heat (and 
fuel) to bring them up to the same working temperature. 
M.I. refractories are low heat-storage hot-face insulators 
which can be used as direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They may be used in either new or evisting 
furnaces. Either way they permit faster throughputs and 
lower fuel consumption, whilst with new furnaces the whole 
structure is lightened, with savings in steel, foundations 


and floor space. 
MODGAN 
efractories 


are worth far more than they cost 


@HE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD., (REFRACTORIES GROUP), 


WESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
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George Hirst 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


N September 7th, 1921, at Scarborough, I saw George 
Herbert Hirst play what I believe was his last innings 
in first-class cricket. It was his fiftieth birthday, ang 

he was captaining the Players against the Gentlemen. As his 
short, sturdy figure came from the pavilion we roared at hin 
and prayed that he might make a million. He made 31, heaving 
his bat at any ball that came near him until at last he heave 
and missed and was Ibw. I never saw an umpire have great 
difficulty in raising his finger. Like everyone else on thy 
ground, except George Herbert himself, the umpire felt thy 
he had signalled the end not merely of an innings but of a 
epoch, that as George Hirst took himself back to the paviliog 
he was taking with him also the Golden Age of English cricket 

That was more than thirty years ago, time enough for 4 
man to be forgotten. Yet in Yorkshire at any rate, and maybe 
elsewhere, eyes still grow warm and kind at the mention of 
George Hirst. What was there about this man that made Lord 
Hawke call him the greatest cricketer who ever played for 
Yorkshire and has made others call him the greatest gentlemag 
who ever played cricket for anywhere ? 
~ There was his technical skill. In his prime, he was a fast 
left-arm bowler. He was very fast, but it was not only his 
speed that worried batsmen. He perfected, if he did not invent, 
the swerve so that the ball came at you or swung away from 
you at bullet speed, but like a bullet that had suddenly 
ricocheted. “ How the devil,” asked the great S$. M. J. Woods, 
“could you play a ball that started in an honest way and then 
came at you like a hard throw-in by Jessop from cover-point ?” 

George Hirst was also a batsman. He was lusty rather than 
graceful, but he had one special shot—a pull—for which 
crowds the country over waited eagerly. A ball would come 
to him well on the off and suddenly down would go his right 
knee to the ground, round would sweep his bat in almost a 
semi-circle and away the ball would go towards the square leg 
boundary. As that knee went down, and almost before bat 
had struck ball, there would be a great shout of “ Here it 
comes ! ” and even if nothing else happened all day, people 
would leave the ground happy because they had seen Hirst pull. 

Hirst made 32,231 runs and took 2,569 wickets in first-class 
cricket. He did the ‘ double * of taking 100 wickets and scoring 
1,000 runs in a season fourteen times—and only his neighbour, 
Wilfred Rhodes, has beaten this. Once in 1906 he did the 
double ‘double’ of 2,000 runs and 200 wickets in a season 
and no one has even equalled that. On top of it all, asa 
fieldsman he was the finest mid-off of his day, stopping shots 
which would have shaken a stone wall. But it is not just for 
his technical skill and achievements that he is remembered. 

Oddly enough, Hirst was not a great success in Test Matches. 
I don’t think he liked playing in them. He preferred playing 
for Yorkshire. But he was a wonderful fighter and one of 
his most famous innings was in that last Test at the Oval in 
1902 when Jessop made his sizzling century after early wickets 
had fallen cheaply. Hirst followed with a fifty-eight not out 
which included the last-wicket partnership of 15 with young 
Wilfred Rhodes to win the match. 

What he then did for England Hirst did many times for 
Yorkshire, going in sixth or seventh to face a crisis and blowing 
it away with great gusts from his bat. Everyone loves such 
a fighter; but it is not just for his fighting heart that he is 
remembered. 


Hirst had a strong character and a strict sense of right and 
wrong. When bowling, he would never appeal ‘just on the 
off chance.” As a fieldsman he several times took what 
appeared to everyone a fair catch yet promptly told the umpire 





that in fact the ball had touched the ground. He was fair 
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and tried to make everyone else be fair too. Gubby 
as told me that in the Thirties, when he was captain of 
England, something annoyed him during a Festival: match at 
Scarborough and he sent down a number of balls dangerously 
near the batsman’s head. Hirst was the umpire. At the end 
of the over Hirst said: “ Here’s your sweater, Mr. Allen. Put 
it on and go away until you can behave yourself.” At Hirst’s 
command, the captain of England did just that. This deter- 
mination to be fair could seem coldly pompous in some men. 
But it made Hirst even more loveable because it was known 
that he had an impish heart, that he had his full share of 
original cricket sin, that, in younger days, when struck high 
on the leg and in danger of being given out lbw, he had been 
known to throw down his glove in pretended agony as a hint 
to the umpire that the ball had in fact struck his hand. But 
avain it is not just for his strength of character and his steadily 
developed sense of right and wrong that he is remembered. 

George Hirst really loved cricket. When A. A. Thomson 
asked him what was the best thing in cricket, he said: “ Being 
an all-rounder, of course. When you're both a batter and a 
bowler, you enjoy yourself twice as much.” He loved playing 
it—he was still playing local cricket round Huddersfield at the 
ave of 72. He loved watching it. Two years ago, only three 
months after he had had a severe stroke, I saw him sitting in 
September sunshine to watch the final of the local cup. He 
loved to talk cricket and in his last few dying days, when he 
could barely talk, he still loved to listen. And he loved to 
teach cricket. 


He taught cricket at Eton. Perhaps that was not completely 
all that he understood or wanted to feel. But he was also, 
until 1944, the Yorkshire county coach; and that, at his time 
of life, was everything. He had to deal with young would-be 
cricketers; and the only thing that upset him in this job was to 
find ‘ would-be’s’ who were not also ‘ can-do’s.’ I know how 
he hated telling boys that they would be better as bank clerks 
or labourers or skilled engineers rather than as professional 
cricketers. But Hirst had a head as well as a heart. 

I knew too how distressed he could be when he found a 
‘can-do’ who was not a ‘ would-be.” In my own village we 
had a bowler. Because we had a bowler, George Hirst was told 
about it. Because he was told about it, he came walking 
steadily into our village. He saw what we had seen. But he 
also saw what we had not seen, that our bowler with the perfect 
technique had not got the heart which makes technique come 
alive. Hirst, at long last, shook his head, and that bowler is 
now making a great living outside cricket where heart matters 
less. 

But when he found a ‘ would-be’ who was also a ‘ can-do’ 
there was nothing of persuasion, bullying, understanding, 
experience and timeless lovingness that Hirst would not pull 
from his own short, square body to instill into his pupil. Look 
at Macaulay. Macaulay was a bad boy. Into the bargain he 
was an awkward so-and-so. But on top he had the ‘ can-do’ 
and down below he had the ‘ could-be.’ Hirst, and Hirst alone, 
showed him how to marry the two. 

But it was not only the Macaulays. Just after the war, I was 
walking through Huddersfield’s most attractive park where, 
even under the eyes of the Park’s Superintendent, small boys are 
allowed to clout ball with bat. I stopped to watch; and, by 
and by, a shrunken old man in a cloth cap gently eased himself 
on to the grass and gently took a bat. “Lad,” he said, “ you 
hold it like this.” I knew who was that shrunken old man. 
But the young boy did not; yet he took back the bat, smiled, 
and held it correctly. 


It is not even for that that Hirst is remembered, by old men 
who saw him often when he and they were young, by middle- 
aged men like me who saw him in our childhood, by children 
who never once saw him play. He is remembered because 
when he went off the field for the last time those thirty-odd 
years ago, he alone knew that he had not taken the golden 
age with him. He is remembered because he knew that, in 
cricket, all ages are golden. He is remembered because he 
was, and is, George Herbert Hirst. 


himself 
Allen h 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 
provide much-needed 
capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 








Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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—hip-hip hooray! 


“My latest dining version of the traditional 
Windsor Chair,” said the ERCOLion, “is causing 
many people to sit up in greater comfort and take 
notice. The secret is the new foam rubber cushion 
(with cover that slips off easily for dry cleaning). 
It makes sitting a pleasure and successfully avoids 
shiny after-effects no matter how often you sit on 
it. Admire the bevelled seat edges, the pleasing 
proportions and mellow waxed finish, in either 
natural or dark wood. My chair is designed with 
the tenderest consideration for the sitter’s 
anatomy—and his pocket. All good furniture 
shops get a supply. Call it a policy of chair and 
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chair alike, or better still call at your nearest 
stockist and see it for yourself.” 
FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 
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ELLERMAN LINES 


FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE TO 


CAPE TOWN PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


VICE 
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Head Office : 104-7, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
West End Passenger Office : 29-34, Cockspur St., London, W.C.2 








His Future 


like nearly 5,000 other boys and 
girls in our care depends on 
YOUR HELP 

70,000 children already 

provided for. 

A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 
DONATIONS and LEGACIES 

gratefully received. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) , 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.I! 
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DO YOU KNOW- 
THAT something like FIVE people out of every thousand 
in this country are in some way disabled? 


THAT for many crippled children “CARE” may be turned 
into “CURE” if the right treatment is given early enough? 


THAT as the National organisation we have been working 
on thecripple problem as a whole for THIRTY-FIVE YEARS? 


THAT there is a vast field of work outside the scope of the 
National Health Service for which money is badly needed? 


PLEASE GIVE US YOUR HELP 
DEPT F 
Central Council for the Care of Cripples 
34 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.| 


Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act 1948 
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The Mile of the Century 


By DUDLEY REEVES (Pembroke College, Oxford) 

OW admirably was the sang-froid of the average 
Englishman expressed on May 6th. How impeccably. 
calm we all remained. The few youthful autograph- 

seekers had obviously not yet entered into their full inheritance 

of noble British reserve. How sickeningly British was the 
announcement of Bannister’s superlative achievement ! With 
what cool aplomb did the suave announcer inform an excitable 

audience that the golden dream of athletics had become a 
gloriously British reality. “* The result of event No. 9. the One 

Mile, was as follows (pause for effect): First, No. 41, R. G. 
Bannister—in a time which, subject to ratification, is a new 
track—English native—British national—British all-comers’ 
—British Empire (the voice grew almost perceptibly tenser)}— 
WORLD record.” 

Something of a tremor ran through the two thousand 
spectators, partially stunned by the fulfilment of the hopes they 
thought could never be realised. There is nothing so 
unexpected as the half-expected. Two or three naturalised 
subjects gave vent to cries of approbation, doubtlessly wonder- 
ing if their citizenship would have to be surrendered on the 
spot. The British bulldog breed itself lounged slowly into 
action. A ripple of applause (there might be Americans 
present, remember) grew to a murmuring wave of approval, 
as gradually it dawned upon the imagination that Oxford’s 
own athlete had come home to produce the fastest mile in 
recorded athletics. The elusive four-miaute mile—it was all 
too much all too quickly. The mind grappled momentarily to 
comprehend the significance of it all. 

As the anti-climax of continuing the athletic programme was 
undertaken, our visual memories recaptured the race that would 
make headlines the following day. Set in somewhat picturesque 
surroundings, with the squat tower of a church overlooking it 
from the north and a hint of the river beyond the trees to 
the south, the track was drying out well to a warm evening 
sun after its soaking by rain-showers several minutes earlier. 
“Event No. 9, the One Mile,” interrupted our reveries. This 
was the race we had paid our half-crowns to watch. The 
runners trotted on to the track, came under starter’s orders 
and were off round the first bend. At the end of the second 
lap there was. still every chance of a four-minute mile, with 
Bannister, the main hope, content to lie in second place. 
Two and a half laps completed, and another of Bannister’s old 
university friends took the lead. The bell rang clearly, and 
the final lap must be completed within the minute. Sensing 
a record, the crowd itself put up a good performance, pre- 
pared to lash the favourite on to fiercer efforts by vocal 
encouragement. At last, none too soon for anybody, Bannister 
sped past Chataway and opened up an expanding gap of several 
yards. Only an incident such as Chataway’s fall at Helsinki 
could rob Bannister of a record of some kind now. Gaining 
speed if anything, he breasted the tape as admirers rushed 
to greet him. 

As mind recovered its control over matter, we struggled 
to respond to the endeavours of the tall, slim runner— 
endeavours that had brought him temporarily to a state of 
physical exhaustion. We longed to share his triumph with 
him, this single human being who had covered three laps of 
a track at 15 m.p.h., and then had sprinted in the fourth to 
16 m.p.h. Out of an urge to be close to the object of our 
excitement, or a renascent patriotism within us, or merely from 
a stimulus to action—or possibly a weird combination of all 
three—we raced to the centre of the ground and, heedless of 
others, mobbed the present hero of our affections. The 
athletic world had been in travail for this hour, and we had 
seen the making of history. Perhaps, on the banning of 


atomic warfare, a race such as we had witnessed would be the 
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sole means by which to settle disputes of an international ordes. 
We fervently hoped so. 

Meanwhile, had we paused to consider them, those who 
had paced the victor to his great individual win were donning 
their track suits and returning to the pavilion. The backroom 
boys of the athletic track, responsible on this occasion, as on 
many others, for forging a vital link in the completed chain 
of success, had once again been overlooked. The total praise 
of any venture will always_be accredited to the Hillarys and 
Tensings of this world. 

As we left the ground things came sweeping into perspective. 
There was a meal we must not miss, the writing of an essay 
we would dearly like to miss, sleep that awaited us at the end 
of the day and a score of other little things that constituted 
the daily round of common life. How after all if a mile were 
to be run faster one day ? What sort of upstart goddess had 
men made for themselves in sport? Was it a sign of the 
time when a city noted for its academic achievements should 
secure fame through a purely athletic accomplishment ? The 
words of the sports announcer, as crowds continued to 
surround Roger Bannister to the delay of the programme, came 
back to us with a renewed emphasis, * Life must go on.’ 


Keep Left 


Hear the tale of Aneurin Bevan, 
Who very nearly went to heaven. 


Nye is a left-wing politician; 
“ Keep to the left ! ” is his position. 


But on a certain April night; 
He swerved and zig-zagged to the right; 


And at the Beaconsfield approach, 
Collided with a motor-coach. 


That’s the tale of Aneurin Bevan, 
And how he nearly went to heaven. 


Nye is a left-wing politician. 
“ Keep to the left ! ” is his position. 


GORDON HOSKING 





J. B. Priestley says of 
Saul Bellow’s great novel: 


66 For once the fuss is 
about something ... this is a 
tour de force, a triumph, a 
feast’’ THE SUNDAY TIMES 
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€¢ its final reward is-the complete enchantment 
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so many projects 
depend on 


The Plessey Company Limited 
Ilford - Essex 
electronics + radio and television - mechanics 


hydraulics + aircraft equipment 


Aircraft Equipment 

Booster Pumps 

Capacitors « Ceramics 

Dust Cores 

Electrical Actuators 

F.H.P. Motors + Fuel Pumpe 

Gas Turbine Accessories 
Hydraulic Pumps 

LF. Transformers 

Jigs, Fixtures & Gauges 
Kilowatt-hour Meters 
Loudspeakers 

Mobile V.H.F. Equipment 
Nyquist Diagram Plotters 
Output Transformers 

Plugs & Sockets + Press Tool Sets 
Quality Reproducers 

Radio Equipment & Components 
Switches and Contactors 
Television Equipment & Components 
U.H.F. Radio Equipment 

Volume Controls 

Wiring Systems 

X-band Test-gear 

Yokes for Television 

Zonal Communications Equipment 


So diverse are the interests of Plessey in 
the Aircraft, Radio, Television, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering industries, 
that it is difficult to instance any large 
project in these fields which does not at 
some vital stage depend upon the Company. 
The service offered to top managements 
in industry or Government service is 
unique. Expressed briefly, it is the 
development of an idea through to 
prototype stage and on to production— 
cheaply, efficiently and in time to meet 

a market. 

If you have a new product in rough 
outline that is ripe for specialist 
development you cannot do better than 


talk it over with Plessey. 
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The Anarchist 


By MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 






HERE was something endearing about the bearded 

bomb-throwers of the past: they were supreme amateurs, 

enjoying an activity (mostly harmless) for its own sake. 
These were the ‘anarchists’ whose adventures belonged to 
an individualist world; and although they were depicted (in 
engravings; photography came later) not only tossing their 
jnfernal machines but also in conclave listening to inspired 
words, they were touching in their inarticulateness. They 
were, indeed, a cosy crew. But they had companions of 
another sort— philosophers,’ pre-eminently, if a little con- 
fusedly, articulate; and now that the dust begins to settle, it 
is these who are seen to have survived. But the practical 
anarchists had a certain intellectual superiority over their 
more theoretical successors: at least they knew whom they 
were against, although their chosen victims were often innocent 
enough. All that the * philosophers’ can find for an enemy is 
something they call ‘the State.’ This leads to a diminution 
of bomb-throwing, but in other respects it is not an improve- 
ment. 
Sir Herbert Read, it is safe to say, never contemplated the 
manufacture of an infernal machine: partly because he is a 
pacific character, partly because he is “ not concerned with a 
practical programme” but with “the truth,” partly because 
his chosen enemy is not susceptible of demolition in this 
manner.* There are certain people whom he would like to see 
the back of —‘ landlords,’ ‘ capitalists,’ ‘ exploiters "—but they 
are figures made of printer’s ink and to be met only in the 
Sunday papers. His demands are few and simple: he wants 
a world without ‘rulers.’ He believes that if what he calls 
‘individuals’ were rescued from their present corrupting 
circumstances (* the State,” ‘the profit motive,’ ‘ poverty ” etc.) 
which are the source of all crime and disorder, they would 
“spontaneously associate themselves into groups for mutual 
aid” and enjoy peace and freedom. All this is, somewhat 
unaccountably, confused in his mind with “ workers’ control ” 
—‘the control of each industry is wholly in the hands of the 
workers in that industry, and these collectives administer the 
whole economic life of the community.” But if one suggests 
that these collectives (which, a little disingenuously, he calls 
“voluntary associations”) must be supposed to enjoy 
“government ’ of some sort, and may perhaps require to be 
deflected from tyrannising over the community, his reply is 
ready. Of course they are ‘governed,’ they are ‘self- 
governed *; and such organisations, moved solely by a desire 
for the common good, can have no serious propensity to assert 
themselves tyrannously. In short, he wants only.to get rid of 
the government, because he understands it to perform no useful 
‘function ’ and to be always disposed to over-activity. There are 
inconsistencies, of course; one of his objections to the modern 
‘State’ is that it is indifferent to art—which, one would have 
thought, might have been counted in its favour. But the main 
puzzle is how he persuades himself that what he calls a 
“communal type of society,” ruled not by ‘rulers’ but by its 
own “organic consciousness” of mutual aid, is the proper 
home for * individuals ’ who are not ‘ units ’ but “ self-contained, 
independent personalities.” 

For it gomes easily to the anarchist to forget that this 
‘individual’ is not a metaphysical entity but an_ historic 
achievement, and to forget also how decisive a part ‘ govern- 
ment’ has played in this achievement. He perceives only the 
hostility that governments display towards this ‘ individual ’; 
and sees, correctly, that modern * democratic ’ governments are 
often the most hostile. Nobody touched by a feeling for mor- 




















































* Anarchy and Order: Essays in Politics. By Herbert Read. (Faber. 16s.) 
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tality, or moved to find happiness in seeking his own intellectual 
or other fortune, will be dazzled by the prospect of a world 
set on a single course by rulers powerful enough to prevent the 
enjoyment of any salvation but that which they impose. But 
what the anarchist misses is that the object of this hostility is 
a step child of government itself. For him, government has had 
no hand in making the connection between happiness and the 
exercise of .choice. Indeed, he has a prejudice against all 
human achievements, and is satistied only when he fancies 
himself surrounded by an order and laws which men have 
had no share in making-——* the universal principles of reason.” 
He cannot love the earth without hating the world; which is a 
strange inconsistency in an anarchist who is also a poet. And 
consequently, instead of being able to recognise in government 
a relief (though often in these days an equivocal relief) from 
the despotic pressures that so readily assert themselves in any 
community and a beneficial concentration of duty that leaves 
some room for delight, he turns his thumbs down upon the 
whole enterprise of governing. 

Sir Herbert displays, of course, a generous faith in the future, 
and in the good will and wisdom of human beings, but it 
must be said that he makes things easy for himself by offering 
us only black or white. For the whole plausibility (which 
is not very great) of his argument in favour of * anarchy’ 
rests upon the fact that the only alternative he considers is a 
government which “compels uniformity.” It may be true 
that this is the direction in which most governments are now 
turned, but it is a trifle myopic to see only anarchy or collecti- 
vism. “ Your only alternative,” he tells us, “is to be a 
nihilist or an authoritarian.” The ‘ruler, for him, must 
have the character of a Redeemer; he has no ear for the whistle 
of the Referee. 

But perhaps it is here that the real character of * anarchy’ 
reveals itself. It is a plausible doctrine in a certain context. 
We can entertain the notion of ‘no government’ with equani- 
mity, even with enthusiasm, when government has established 
habits of orderliness that have some momentum of their own, 
and when disorder seems to be a remote contingency. This 
condition is, at best, fragile, and it is good to be reminded that 
it is so: Sextus Empiricus tells us that when a king died the 
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The Spanish Temper 
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‘Mr. Pritchett is an exquisite writer; one of the three 
or four who can turn out a page worthy of Hazlitt’ 
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* Quite brilliant’ ROSE MACAULAY 


‘No one has ever given so briefly and brilliantly the 
feel of Spanish earth, the air of Spanish cities, the 
tempo of Spanish encounters. One after another the 
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Persians used to be left without laws for five hair-raising days 
in order to impress upon them the need for government. 
Nevertheless, if this condition seems at any time to be firmly 
established, the doctrine of anarchy will seem plausible. Further, 
when government has not only established habits of orderliness, but 
has itself come to display a propensity for over-activity which can 
be opposed, even in a somewhat exaggerated manner, because the 
margin of safety is great, the doctrine of anarchy will be particularly 
attractive. In these circumstances the philosophical anarchist may 
be welcomed as a friend whose head may be a little light but whose 
affections are to be trusted. He is on the right side in this game of 
tip-and-run we play with our masters, even if he is inclined to end 
the fun by swiping the ball out of the field. 

This book is a collection of Sir Herbert Read’s writings on 
anarchy during the last fifteen years. But it cannot be said that the 
writings gain force and coherence from being collected. Instead, 
the exaggerations of the doctrine, the tenuousness of the thought, 
the repetitiveness of the exposition and the propensity for clichés, 
all become more obvious. There is a certain perky brightness about 
the writing, but it is all too like a daylight display of inferior fireworks 
that goes on too long. 


The Royal Society of Arts 


The Royal Society of Arts, 1754-1954. By Derek Hudson and K. W. 
Luckhurst. (John Murray. 30s.) 


Tue Industrial Revolution, whose waves now lap the coasts of 
every continent, began in England. Those who have never lived 
outside its sphere and who read only conventional history, often 
rofess to doubt the value of that rapid and tremendous change, 
oer no one doubts its importance or its place of origin. The dull 
thump of the first ““ Engine for Raising Water by Fire” echoes through 
history louder than the trumpets of war. 

We British have the reputation for ‘muddling through’ and it 
is interesting to trace the impulses, social stresses and logical steps 
which put this nation in the industrial lead. 

The Royal Society or ‘Invisible College’ was the first of three 
spontaneous and important guiding institutions which evolved, its 
original members by no means confining their interest to pure 
science. Its secretaries laid regularly before them communications 
on such things as tanning, building construction or the making 
of felt hats as well as observing eclipses, sitting over Newton till 
he had worked the Calculus out afresh or superintending the setting 
out of a collection of Loewenhoek’s tiny microscopes. 

The next of these guiding bodies was the Royal Society of Arts 
whose bi-centenary is celebrated this year. Equally interested in 
economics and technics, often overlapping (or associating itself with) 
the work of the Royal Society, it had a rather different bias and 
generally used contrasting methods, its most resounding achievement 
being to promote (largely through its president, Prince Albert) the 
1851 Exhibition. 

This society has seldom attempted fundamental research; what 
its members have concentrated on has been the encouragement of 
invention, the diffusion of information and the popularisation of new 
methods, while Art—in its modern sense—has always been a strong 
interest. 

A third early guiding body is the Royal Institution, founded more 
than a century later than the Royal Society and more than a genera- 
tion later than the Society of Arts. 

The present volume gives an amusingly inconsequent account of 
the origin of the Society of Arts: 

William Shipley was an obscure drawing master in North- 
ampton when he conceived the scheme on which he based the 
Society of Arts.... It was that industry should be stimulated by 
means of prizes drawn from a fund contributed by public spirited 
people. The idea of prizes came to him from the Northampton 
horse fair. He learned that its success was largely due to the insti- 
tution of horse-racing meetings and that many of these meetings 
had been promoted by the King and others who gave plates or prizes. 
first ‘ proposals’ were for 

Raising by subscription a fund to be distributed in premiums for 
the promoting of improvements in the liberal arts and sciences, 
manufactures etc. 

Mr. Shipley was not a drawing master for nothing. The Society’s 
first concerns were with the production of madder and cobalt and 
with 
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The encouragement of boys and girls in the art of drawing, it 
being the opinion of all present that the art of drawing is absolutely 
necessary in many employments, trades and manufactures. 

Romney, Cosway, Smart and Nollekens were among those ‘en- 
couraged.’ Flaxman, at the age of eleven, won a prize for modelling 
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in clay, Landseer, at the age of ten, for the drawing of a 
Millais, at the age of nine, for a large drawing of the Batt d 
Bannockburn. 

The present volume chronicles the work of the Society through 
most varied activities imaginable. We see it promoting the 
cultural Revolution in this country, holding competitions for rajs 
silkworms and olives in the warmer parts of America, tryin 
popularise the use of a jointed brush instead of ‘climbing boys; 
holding consultations with Benjamin Franklin and Faraday, invests 
gating the application of ‘Windy Power,’ giving prizes for improw. 
ments to the Davy Lamp and—coming to our own times—the book 
shows us two elegant exhibition-rooms in 1935 and 1951, 

Thus the book chronicles an extraordinary complexity of voluntary 
ingenious and spontaneous work. , 

Asian and African anthropologists—turning the tables—ay 
beginning (and high time too) to take an outside view of the Strang 
culture-patterns of the West and the roots which make us both tly 
most powerful and the strangest if not the happiest or most fratemy 
societies. Let us hope that they will take a look at this book, at ty 
records of the other two Societies and of the British Associatig, 

For in these they will see, unselfconsciously displayed, in the cay 
of a pioneer nation many of the elements, the impulses and thy 
emotional directives, so to say, that have made us Westerners (q 
Professor Arnold Toynbee has pointed out) the least typical examplg 
of Homo Sapiens. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELiy 
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Wellington and Napoleon 
Wellington and His Army. By Godfrey Davies. (Blackwell. 185.) 
Napoleon and the Awakening of Europe. By F. M. H. Markham 

(English Universities Press. 7s. 6d.) 

THE characters of Wellington and Napoleon are of perennial interest, 
They are described in very different ways in these two volumes, 
Mr. Godfrey Davies, celebrated for his learned knowledge of 
seventeenth-century England, has turned his attention to the question 
of Wellington’s character and personality as revealed by his conduct 
in the Peninsular War and the Waterloo campaign. Mr. Davies ha 
been impressed by the estimate of Wellington as a hard and unfeeling 
man which many writers and notably the late Sir Charles Oman have 
encouraged. He considers that Wellington’s personality has not 
been properly appreciated. The picture of him as a hard man and 
contemptuous of his soldiers is shown to be based on selecting 
certain remarks such as the famous “scum of the earth’’ passage ia 
which he refers to the human material out of which his army was 
recruited. Drawing widely on a great variety of sources, citing his 
references with great care, Mr. Davies maintains that Wellington 
was very much a man of feeling and in general considerate to his 
officers and men. Some of his harshest remarks about his troops 
were aroused by lamentable conduct on the terrible retreat from 
Burgos and too much has been made of them. In general the picture 
presented is one which fits in very well with the picture given of 
Wellington in Lord Mahon’s Conversations. We are often tempted 
to think that young Lord Mahon’s record of conversations with the 
old Wellington then in benign retirement was too favourable. Here 
Mr. Davies shows us with extracts from contemporary diaries and 
other sources how he impressed men at the time of his most critical 
campaigns and exacting responsibilities. The last two chapters, 
‘Amusements and Recreations’ and ‘Wives and Children’ give an 
interesting picture of the day-to-day life of the Peninsular army and 
the heroic sufferings of the women who were permitted to follow it, 
Future biographers of Wellington will always have to take respectful 
account of Mr. Davies’s findings. 

If Mr. Davies has been engaged in filling in the detail of one 
section of a portrait of Wellington, Mr. Markham has taken the 
hard task of painting with the broadest of brushes on the largest of 
canvases. His book, which is one of Mr. A. L. Rowse’s Teach Yourself 
History series, compresses the life of Napoleon into 175 short pages. 
Only those who have themselves essayed the task of writing a short 
book on a large subject can fullyappreciate the remarkable balance and 
economy which Mr. Markham has displayed. The story is told clearly 
and with sympathetic understanding of the historical problems 
involved. As the author reveals, Napoleonic historiography does not 
stand still and in the last twenty-five years such sources as the 
memoirs of Queen Hortense and the memoirs of Caulaincourt and 
additional evidence about St. Helena have been made public. Mr. 
Markham uses this new evidence skilfully and brings the story of 
Napoleon up to date for the general reader. 
succeed in making the tale clear to those readers who are ignorant 
the subject beforehand. A reader who was ‘teaching himself history’ 
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means of this book would have to do quite a lot of additional 
ing to understand it all. For example, such characters as Carnot 
and Schwarzenburg appear suddenly without explanation as to who 
they might be. But the author would have required some scores of 
additional pages to remedy this. To select one or two points from this 
well rounded and yet critical survey, we may note that Mr. Markham 
is at pains to show the extraordinary power to please that Napoleon 
could exercise on friend and foe, on high and low. This is always a 
necessary point to labour when dealing with English readers. 
Perhaps he does not fully develop the other side, the harshness and 
prutality of which he was equally capable. Mr. Markham warns 
his readers against over-estimating the force of ‘nationalism’ as a 
factor in Napoleon’s defeat. He speaks perhaps with excessive 
disrespect of the Tugenbund and other German manifestations but 
he is on firm ground when he shows how far the forces of Spanish 
‘nationalism’ were really clericalism and a hatred of Napoleon as a 
son of the enlightenment. But it is a chronic disease of historians 
to find ‘a rising spirit of nationalism’ as a new and revealing force in 
history. Nationalism is a much older and more constant force in 
history than is generally admitted by historians who write about it. 
jts use as the universal joker in the game of historical cards is to be 
discouraged. One of many excellent qualities in this book is the 
choice Mr. Markham has made of Napoleon’s own sayings. It 
must have been an exquisite agony of selection to choose so little 
from so much, but many of the most important and characteristic 


are there. 
R. B, MCCALLUM 


Sir Mortimer 


Archaeology from the Earth. By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. (O.U.P. 25s.) 


Sim MORTIMER WHEELER began excavating, as a young research 
student, at Wroxeter, in 1913: and he has been at it ever since—in 
Wales, England, India, Pakistan, and France. In this book, based 
on the Rhind Lectures to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 
1950, he gives us his views on the development of archaeological 
technique, and the principles, aims and techniques of excavation. 
At least a third of the book is technical stuff and the general reader 
will not want to read about the intricacies of archaeological photo- 
graphy, the selection of tools, the layout of the pottery shed and the 
organisation of the field laboratory. But the rest of the book should 
be read by all who want to know how archaevlogy works, or, in the 
words of the title of the last chapter ‘What are we digging up and 
why.’ It is all written racily, freshly, vigorously, and is essentially 
a personal book. Wheeler writes of what he knows—of forty years 
of field experience digging in a wide wide variety of climates, soils, 
conditions and sites. This book, like its author in conversation and 
broadcast, is outspoken and trenchant. The rod is not spared, the 
punch is not pulled, and there will be a lot of broken pates and 
bloody coxcombs when these unsparing criticisms have been diffused 
around the world. Schliemann ‘‘tore Troy, Tiryns and Mycenae” 
to pieces ; Palestine is ‘‘that land of archaeological sin”; some views 
are denounced as “‘nonsense’”’; and excavations criticised for “shope- 
less telescoping,” “disastrous oversights,” and having ‘observers 
who simply failed to observe.” This refreshingly candid treatment 
reaches heights of indignation when Wheeler is discussing the system 
of mechanical recording of every object and structure in relation to 
a fixed bench level—used by Petrie in Egypt and by Marshall and 
Mackay, Wheeler’s predecessors in the excavations of the Indus 
cities. It is called a “fantastic and monstrous device evolved . . . as 
a substitute for exact observation,’”’ and“ the very parody of scientific 
method... utterly absurd.” Wheeler prints together two photo- 
graphs; one is of Mackay’s excavations at Mohenjodaro in 1935—a 
well-known official photograph; Wheeler’s caption is just this- 
‘Chaos.’ Beneath it is a photograph of excavations at Arikamedu 
near Pondicherry in 1945; the caption is ‘Discipline.’ This second 
illustration is from Wheeler’s own excavations, and he disarms our 
criticisms by saying that it is put in “unblushingly....on the 
principle that the professor may properly be expected to practise.” 
No one can deny that Professor Wheeler is a great practitioner of 
archaeological excavation, and in the history of archaeology, the 
tradition of English excavational technique which he has built up 
from the end of the 1914-18 war by personal example at Colchester, 
Caernarvon, Brecon, Caerleon, Verulamium and Maiden Castle,and 
by precept as Director of the National Museum of Wales, Director 
of the London Museum, Director of the Institute of Archaeology in 
London, and Director-General of Archaeology in India, is a major 
achievement of which all Englishmen should be proud. Wheeler 
here traces the origins of his technique in the work of General Pitt- 
Rivers whom he calls “the greatest of all archaeological excavators,” 
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Your Hands Can Help to Heal You 4y GERMAINE 
BERDER. Have you Healing Hands? You can have. 
This remarkable book will help you find in your hands 
&@ preventive and cure for ill-health. ‘Fascinating... 
astounding.’— Weekend Mail. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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Relax and Live by JOSEPH A. KENNEDY. ‘Relax—it’ll 
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but it is very apparent in this book how he has advanced from the 
ee days and what personal contributions Wheeler has himself 
made. 

But for what purpose are these complicated techniques evolved 
and practised? To what end are bent the efforts of archaeologisy 
these “fumblers in the earth” as Wheeler calls them ? “What are w 
trying to do in this rather complex fashion,” he asks, “and how fa 
can we hope to succeed? . .. What in fact does this thing, Archaeology 
really amount to?” -His last chapter is devoted to answering 
these questions, with a healthy bias and agreeable prejudice. Hg 
chides the French, whose excavational technique he deplores, fo 
having “evolved a hierarchical distinction between /'archéologis 
and /a préhistoire that is subtle enough to escape the ave 
foreigner,” and says the British counterpart is the distinction betweeg 
archaeology and antiquary. But surely this is not so and there is ng 
great subtlety in the distinction between archaeology and history, Th 
archaeologist is concerned with the material remains of the past, the 
historian with reconstructing past cultural contexts from whatever 
sources at his disposal. In prehistoric, i.e. pre-written, times the 
only real source is archaeological so that the prehistorian must by 
an archaeologist. His task, however, is the writing of prehistory, 
The archaeologist may do so too—we do not stop the epigraphist 
and the palaeographer from being historians—but I do think 
Wheeler’s strictures on the mere archaeologist are unfair. The 
competent excavator has a place in scholarship just as have the 
epigrapher and translator. He produces basic facts from the earth, 
“Dead archaeology is the driest dust that blows,” declares Wheeler 
in a characteristically telling phrase, but as the techniques and rami- 
fications of archaeological scholarship develop we cannot expect 
every practitioner to be both an excavator of the standards her 
demanded and also an historian. It is Wheeler’s genius that he him- 
self has been able to be both technician and scholar, to produce 
not only Maiden Castle but Prehistoric and Roman Wales and The 
Indus Civilisation. But it is not given to all to bring archaeology 
and history from the earth. 

GLYN E. DANIEL 


A Bang ora Whimper? 


The Death of the Fourth Republic. 
Spottiswoode. 18s.) 


THis review is being written (and really it should be written by a 
Frenchman) at a time when the whole world is watching the grandeur 
and miseries of Dien Bien Phu, which seems to provide the fitting, 
the ironic, the superb climax to the story which began with General 
de Gaulle’s broadcast from London of June 18th, 1940: “* Nothing 
is lost for France.” ~ 

Mr. Matthews, journalist and war-correspondent, who tells this 
story in his own vein of eloquent anguish and indignation, thinks it 
probable “that with a little coherent policy-making this war [in 
Indo-China] need never have started, that with a little more it might 
have been settled in its first couple of years.” Others have said 
much the same. A Cabinet Minister directly involved described it 
to me as “the Peninsular War of the Fourth Republic.” But that was 
four years and more ago. The Fourth Republic is an unconscionable 
time a-dying. 

The mortal symptoms are recounted, as by a stricken relative, in 
every chapter of this book. The tragedy of the theme is provided 
by the immense hopes of the first days of France’s liberation, of 
which Mr. Matthews was a witness. In disillusion of those hopes 
he sets down, in brisk style and in circumstantial detail, all manner 
of fatally operating causes: from de Gaulle’s lack of interest in 
economics to the machinations of private capital; from the evils of 
the transferable vote to the cynical foreign allegiance of the Come 
munists. With his account of the controversy over church schools he 
directs our attention to something which the English observer so 
often ignores, the importance of the religious issue in French politics, 
It is an importance for which we might have to go back to the reign 
of Queen Anne to find our own parallel, and one is left with the 
feeling that Mr. Matthews, who offers no final remedy for the disease 
he is examining, could not find one without impossible English 
medicines: an Attlee administration (with a Cripps in it) for poste 
war France, a nonconformist instead of a revolutionary history, and 
all those things which Voltaire and Montesquieu themselves rather 
sanguinely admired on this side of the Channel. His book is lucid 
in its passion, and therefore continually readable whatever one’s own 
picture of the subject may be. It contains, moreover, the most 
telling portrait of de Gaulle that I have come across—sympathetic, 
critical, and humanly plausible. 


By Ronald Matthews. (Eyre & 


FRANCIS WATSON 
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Essays on Enlightenment 


Catherine the Great and Other Studies. By G. P. Gooch. (Long- 
mans. 21s.) 

Mr. Goocu is one of the most considerable of modern historians. 
When compared with his more massive volumes. of research and 
scholarship, his monumental analyses of the currents and cross- 
currents of European statesmanship, this latest work seems little 
more than a divertissement. In so far as it has a theme it is that of 
eighteenth-century enlightenment, the age of the Aufkidrung, of 
healthy contempt for the past mingled with immoderate compla- 
cency over the future. The theme is studied from many angles and 
illustrated by diverse examples. Mr. Gooch tosses before the reader 

its, anecdotes and profound reflections with a freedom which 
is almost haphazard. It is a technique which in a lesser historian 
could prove irritating. But Mr. Gooch is discarding from strength; 
behind every observation and every judgement there lies the weight 
of exemplary scholarship. For the historian of stature every work 
must be to some degree the fruit of a lifetime and rarely can Mr. 
Gooch’s learning have been better employed than when, apparently 
casual, he wanders among the byways of this vastly complex century. 

The first and most important of these essays is, in a sense, a work 
of duty. With Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa already behind 
him, he completes his hat-trick of Enlightened Despots with the 
Empress Catherine. Perhaps more vividly than any comparable 
figure Catherine the Great exemplifies the schizophrenia which must 
bedevil the autocrat who wishes to govern liberally yet will not 
surrender one whit of personal power. Once she devised her own 
epitaph: 

In 1744 she went to Russia to marry Peter III. Eighteen years of 
tedium and solitude caused her to read many books. When she 
came to the throne she wished to do good and strove to introduce 
happiness, freedom and prosperity. 

The proof of her sincerity lies in her patronage of Voltaire, Diderot 
and the culture of the West, her personal labours for the reform of 
the law and her great practical schemes to raise the peasant at least 
a little above starvation level. Yet this same ruler deposed her 
husband and honoured his murderers, treated her son with brutal 
contempt, ruthlessly suppressed the Cossack revolt and, with the 
coming of the French Revolution, abandoned reform with a readi- 
ness which disillusioned the more consistently liberal-minded of her 
servants. Ultimately she believed with the Cameralists that benevo- 
lent autocracy was the only acceptable form of government; but the 
degree of benevolence desirable was to be judged solely by the despot 
and, even though it might be lacking, the principle of autocracy was 
sacrosanct, 

Mr. Gooch has not attempted a complete or chronological history 
of Catherine’s reign; instead, by a series of snapshots—Catherine 
and her lovers—Catherine and Voltaire—he skilfully builds up a true 
and sharply vivid portrait. To his second essay—a study of four 
French salons—his informal and episodic approach is still more 
suited. Here is Parisian society at its most brilliant, the last proud 
flourish of the Ancien Régime. In the temples of the great salon- 
niéres there was little room for husbands and even love took second 
place to wit and wisdom, 

“Mme. Geoffrin was feared, Mme. du Deffand admired, Mme. 
Necker respected and Julie de Lespinasse loved.” So the Marquis 
de Ségur distinguished the four great ladies who are here portrayed 
by Mr. Gooch. Through their drawing-rooms moved Greuze and 
Diderot, d’Alembert, Grimm and Marmontel. It was the age of the 
Anglophiles, and Gibbon and Horace Walpole were honoured 
visitors. Over them all brooded the genius of Voltaire. It is hard 
tO conceive a society in which the arts of human intercourse were 
practised with more skill or assiduity and Mr. Gooch’s exposition of 
its charms makes comprehensible the verdict of Talleyrand that only 
,- _ before the Revolution could be fully savoured /a douceur 
€ la vie. 

Very properly Mr. Gooch concludes his studies of the Age of 
Enlightenment with an essay on Voltaire himself—the archimandrite 
of the Aufkldrung. Fortunately for the reader he treats his title, 
Voltaire as Historian,’ with a certain freedom; Voltaire the philo- 
sopher and Voltaire the theologian are seldom out of sight. The 
examination of the principles and ideas which underlie Voltaire’s 
theory of history is certainly the most valuable and interesting part 
of the essay and probably of the whole book. “I desire neither an 
unmeasured scepticism nor a ridiculous credulity,” wrote Voltaire 
himself. Nevertheless it was his particular mission to shatter the 
hazy illusions which encrusted ancient history. He regarded the 
past from the vantage-point of one convinced that his own century 
represented the nearest approach to true civilisation which had yet 
been made and that he himself was the spearhead of a vast humani- 
farian movement towards the rule of reason and the ultimate self- 
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A BIOGRAPHY 
Antony Alpers 


‘Intelligent and scholarly ...his objective, truthful 

and penetrating study of her personality and achieve- 

ment puts the reader in a rare position to assess her 

**genius’’.’ SUNDAY TIMES Illustrated 21s. 
The Book Society's non-fiction Choice 


SEA FRONT 


Rachel Ferguson 


author of Passionate Kensington, etc. 
‘Entertaining satire on life at a seaside resort before, 
during and after the war. Miss Ferguson ts very 
amusing about the goings-on at the Cosmopole.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES ; 12s. 6d. 


AN END AND A 


BEGINNING 


Dorothy Cowlin 
author of The Slow Train Home, etc. 


‘A completely real book, a novel that tells of a piece 
of a woman’s life in London’s outer suburbia... 
because Olga is likeable and human we are interested 
in her story which is made up of every woman’s joy 
and hurt and is never dull.’ LIVERPOOL wey 

12s. 6d. 


LIVE 


AND LET 


DIE 


Ian Fleming 
author of Casino Royale 


‘Don't blame me if you get a stroke." 
OBSERVER 
‘How wincingly well Mr. Fleming writes!” 
SUNDAY TIMES 
‘A superb story-teller.’ 
TIME AND TIDE 
‘An ingenious affair, full of 
recondite knowledge and horrific spills and thrills.” 
THE TIMES 
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realisation of man. Brilliantly and destructively sceptical, yet 
believing passionately in the future, how could he look on the 
prodigies and romantic legends of the past as more than nursery 
tales to be sifted and discarded? Certain prejudices dogged his work; 
for him the Jews and Jesuits could do no right, the Chinese little 
wrong. But in the main Voltaire’s historical approach was balanced 
and ruthlessly just. History to him was a sure beacon by which 
the eightcenth-century idealist could plot his progress: 

Eliminate the study of history and we may see more St. Bartholo- 

mew massacres in France and new Cromwells in England. 

It was a warning and a portent: an example from the past, a pointer 
to the future. The development of the Voltairean method and its 
impact on eighteenth-century France is immeasurably important for 
any proper understanding of what was to follow; to this under- 
standing Mr. Gooch provides a most noteworthy and readable 
contribution. PHILIP SANDEMAN 


A View of Spain 


The Spanish Temper. By V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto and Windus. 15s.) 


Tr is not so much Africa that starts at the Pyrenees, for Mr. Pritchett, 
as Europe that abruptly stops there. And Europe means the world 
—or at any rate the West, the half-world we know and as Europeans 
have fathered—against which Spain stands in dogged, impotent, but 
never pathetic protest, advancing, as an alternative to the last three 
hundred years or so... what? Here is Mr. Pritchett’s problem, 
and his statement of what Spain is, what Spain advances against the 
‘European soul,’ is concerned more with negation than definition, 
using an oblique, metaphorical method that, brilliantly though it 
points out what Spain denies (“Spain hated and rejected the Refor- 
mation, the Renaissance, and the French Revolution’’—sweeping 
rejections enough—*“ Hogarth’s industrious apprentice or the trite 
figure of the ingenious Robinson Crusoe knocking up a bungalow 
on a desert island are unknown to the Spanish imagination,” “The 
Spaniards do not really want Gibraltar ; they want its nuisance 
value,” “The hatred of European modern civilisation is true of the 
Spanish upper stratum as well,” ‘The Spaniard cares very little and 
leaves us to discover him...‘ Nada—nothing,’ he says restfully 
before every subject that is broached’’), when it comes to the centre 
of his argument must fall back for description on more comparison, 
and finally on such phrases as “the ‘eternal Spain,’ indefinable 
because so various.” 

But, skirting the central and indefinable as perhaps any foreigner 
must, Mr. Pritchett makes magnificent use of his method of far-flung 
comparison. “Like the Russian bureaucracy in Gogol’s time, the 
Spanish is a huge collection of poor men,” “The life of Spanish cities 
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runs much closer to what life was like in England in the sevenceenth 
century, indeed, if one wants to imagine the habits of London jig 
in the time of Defoe, one cannot do better than study Madrid 
Seville”: comparisons like these, trailing clouds of literary associg. 
tion as they do, enlarge the whole scale of one’s observation, cyeg 
though that high-coloured and (Mr. Pritchett would deny the wun 
in the spurious sense I use it) picturesque quality of his eyesight makeg 
him, not over-write, but over-observe—or at least observe 199 
dramatically, too one-sidedly. But then, as he says himself, he jy 
“in the country of ‘todo o nada,’ ’”’ where the sweeping statement ang 
the half-truth are infectious and inescapable. 

It is, all of it, a dramatic book; for all its twenty or thirty yeary 
long summing-up of Mr. Pritchett’s views on Spain written, you feel, 
at a good spanking and enthusiastic pace that can slap down fa. 
fetched generalisations like “‘Shyness is incomprehensible to anyon 
born in Spain” beside judgements, well balanced and provoking a 
once, on Spanish thought, history, art, religion, morals, manners, 
literature, regional distinctions (the framework of the book is 4 
journey round Spain), politics,—past, present, Civil War—dancing, 
bull-fights, dress, speech, peasants, gipsies, cave-dwellers, the middlg 
classes ... the list could go on, for the book, for all its unhurried 
and almost conversational air, is astonishingly compressed. Best 
is when Mr. Pritchett takes some subject that pleases him—the 
Spanish obsession with death, say—and looks at it from all angles; 
in this case from Goya and El Greco to Viva la Muerte !—slogan of 
the Falange in the Civil War—and the pictures of Manolete’s death 
in the bars round the Puerta del Sol; from Philip II's terrible gan 
grenous death (“I wish you to see how the monarchies of the earth 
end”) to Unamuno’s agonised preoccupation with immortality; and 
finally to Menendez Pidal’s dictum that: “* The thought of death, 
which is the thirst for immortality, is the profound concern of the 
Spanish people.” 

A fine if often a biased guide book to the spirit of Spain as well as 
the lie of the land—and every guide has surely a right to his bias— 
it is illustrated with some excellently chosen photographs: the great 
walls of Avila, the girl with the “fine appearance,’”’ Don Quixote's 
country, the pedlar against the sunny wall. But even the sunshine 
is no excuse for gaiety, for as Mr. Pritchett stresses, “‘Sombreness is 
so much the dominant aspect of these people that one is puzzled to 
know how the notion of a romantic and coloured Spain has come 


about. ISABEL QUIGLY 


How Lawyers Think 


The Legal Mind. By Gerald Abrahams. (H.F.L. 18s.) 


LEGAL literature intended for lay consumption tends on the whole 
to be singularly unenticing. There are, of course, exceptions. To 
the recapitulation of causes célébres a succession of petits mattres, 
Marjoribanks, Lustgarten, Bechofer Roberts, have devoted notable 
gifts for atmospheric narrative. Illuminated by the flaring gaslight 
of their appropriately Edwardian prose, Wallace pursues his search 
through the suburbs for Menlove Gardens East; from the dock 
Seddon makes masonic signs at the weeping Mr. Justice Bucknill; 
Spilsbury, specimen in hand, is unshakeably confident that he saw 
something nasty in the lower colon. Entertaining if faintly revolt- 
ing, these works have conferred and have achieved a certain immor- 
tality: stiffened by the fading scarlet ranks of Notable British Trials, 
supported by bound volumes of Punch and topped by the Badminton 
Library of Field Sports, their niche in the smoking room is humble 
but secure. 

Elsewhere the prospect is bleak. Retired QCs, yielding to the 
importunities of the popular Press, prove less nimble with pen than 
tongue; judges, distilling into slim volumes the accumulated wisdom 
of a lifetime, produce reflections which seldom startle; memoirs 
accumulate whose tedium is relieved only by those astringent anec- 
dotes “of blighting snubs, vindictive retorts and scandalous mis- 
carriages of justice so dear to the forensic mind.” 

Faced with these unilluminating memorials of lives devoted to the 
successful practice of the law, the layman may well be tempted to 
wonder for what exactly the glittering prizes are awarded. Success 
at the Bar, he feels, cannot be entirely a matter of industry and 
histrionic skill. He suspects perhaps that the secret may be found 
in chambers, but there he is never allowed to penetrate far beyond 
the clerk’s office. As twilight deepens in the Temple a lamp still 
burns from Leithen’s window; one knows that he is working steadily 
on at the big Argentine Bank case or the Chilean Arbitration, and 
from time to time there is a glimpse of a note being made, a page 
being turned, a hand taking from the shelves a volume of the Law 
Reports. But glimpses they remain; not even Sandy Arbuthnot 
would dream of pressing for details when a brief reference to a 
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Oil in the Middle East 


Its Discovery and Development 
STEPHEN HEMSLEY LONGRIGG 26s. net 


A knowledge of the oil industry is essential to a 
complete understanding of the problem of the 
Middle East; and, for this, Brigadier Longrigg’s 
detailed survey will be invaluable. 


Friedrich Schiller’s Drama 


Theory and Practice 
E. L. STAHL 183. net 


This book sets out to relate Schiller’s dramas to his 
aesthetic theory in general and his idea of tragedy 
in particular. 
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stage of development, and Volume II 
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ties of evolving new styles of design 
and analyses contemporary theory 
and its possible trends. 
Superbly produced anq illustrated. 
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from 
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A new collection of tales from Blackwood’s 
Magazine. The last selection was published 
in 1933, and over 34,000 copies were sold. 


An ideal holiday book 
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Madame de Pompadour 
NANCY MITFORD 


‘Only a stern moralist could fail to enjoy the comedy, wit, 
beauty and absurdity of these scenes of life at the most brilliant 
court in Europe . .. Her pen transcribes it with a lightness and 
charm which well matches the French gifts of expression.’ 
—Economist 

‘Not only extremely. informative but an entertaining and 
light-hearted volume.’—PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail) 


Book Society Choice 
4th impression Illustrated 


The Night of the Hunter 

DAVIS GRUBB 

‘Mr. Grubb holds you in a nightmare spell.’—GEORGE 
MALCOLM THOMSON (Evening Standard) 

‘A beautiful example of narrative craftsmanship.’—Listener 


Evening Standard Choice 10s. 6d. net 


Mrs. Betsey: Or Widowed and Wed 
FRANCESCA MARTON 

‘Armed with wit, intelligence and a clearly encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the period, she has made an imaginative return 
to the 1850’s.’—MICHAEL SWAN (Sunday Times) 12s. 6d. net 


The Long Beat Home 

PETER GLADWIN 

A startlingly vivid Australian novel about the by-paths of life 
and love in Sydney. Book Society Recommendation 12s, 6d. net 


The Second Tree from the Corner 

E. B. WHITE 

‘A beautiful, sad book ... Mr. White is an exceptional man 
and an exceptionally good writer, typical of nothing and 
nobody but himself.’—Observer 12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 





15s. net 


3rd impression 














Recently Published—Two books of Polish interest 


The Unseen and Silent 


Adventures of the Underground Movement narrated 
by Paratroops of the Polish Home Army. 


Illustrated “and with Maps: with Forewords by 
GENERAL ANDERS and GENERAL SIR COLIN GUBBINS, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 21s. net 


A collection of forty accounts of the training and 
exploits of men who were dropped into Poland at 
intervals throughout the war, and who there took part 
in every kind of military activity, from large scale 
fighting to intelligence work—which included the 
transmission to London of the plans of the V-bomb, 
and later of the bomb itself. The book works up toa 
crescendo in its twelve. dramatic accounts of the 
Warsaw Rising. 


Russia by the Back Door 


By Leon Maks 15s. net 
The adventures of a Polish agent who entered Russia 
in disguise and covered an enormous area of both 
Russia and Siberia, recording his observations in 
timber camps, collective farms, eating houses, trains 
and the homes of the common people. The account of 
this journey, and of the author’s later experiences in 
the Russian army, shows the Russian character and 
manner of life in a light that reveals those most 
significant factors—the details. 


SHEED & WARD 
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heavy batch of Privy Council appeals is the only explanation offered 
for the grey pallor and enervating taedium vitae from which relief 
can be found only in the instigation of a Balkans rebellion or the 
poaching of Strathlarrig water. 

Perhaps because they think it would be boring, lawyers tend to 
be reticent about the nature of their employment; and this is indeed 
a pity. The law affords an intellectual exercise of the utmost refine- 
ment and complexity; and the fact that speculation is confined 
within strict limits and must be in accordance with certain basic 
rules adds both to its difficulty and to its fascination. The quint- 
essence of the law is to be found not in accounts of criminal trials 
or in judicial pronouncements on the liberty of the subject or the 
inadvisability of penal reform; it is present rather in the effortless 
skill with which judges like Jessel could elucidate and apply the most 
recondite doctrines of equity; or with which the Law Lords can 
reduce to sense and meaning an apparently hopeless chaos of con- 
flicting statutory provisions. Matters like these are the lawyers’ 
undisputed province; in dealing with them they are capable of 
superb professional competence. 

Mr. Abrahams’s book, a painstaking effort to elucidate the nature 
of legal enquiry and the concepts with which lawyers habitually deal, 
is a step in the right direction. Its author and publisher hope that, 
though primarily intended for law students, it may be of interest to the 
general reader; and this hope is not unfounded. True, the general 
reader might be materially assisted by an earlier explanation of the 
fundamental rules of the game: the hierarchy of courts, the doctrine 
of precedents, the sources and structure of the law itself. And he 
may be slightly put off by the accents, faint but unmistakable, of the 
adult education lecturer; the tendency to be facetious, to labour 
the obvious, to evade the more complicated refinements as too 
difficult for untrained intellects. But he will certainly acquire by 
the way some fascinating fragments of learning. 

CHARLES MONTEITH 


New Novels 


The New Men. By C. P. Snow. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
The Face of Time. By James T. Farrell. (Spearman & Calder. 15s.) 
Sea Front. By Rachel Ferguson. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Heyday. By W. P. Spackman. (Frederick Muller. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. SNow’s novel-sequence begins to shape impressively. The 
outline we know already; and while 7he New Men doesn’t tell us a 
great deal more about Lewis Eliot as a man it does fill in a new area 
of experience: the revolution of nuclear physics and the problem of 
the scientist’s position in a world made wobbly by his industry. 
With Strangers and Brothers (which is to be the title of the com- 
pleted sequence) and Time of Hope we took a good look at the 
narrator; in last year’s The Masters and, now, The New Men, we 
only see him obliquely, see him through his reaction to and experience 
of other men and external events. Mr. Snow’s method is particularly 
well suited to this more delicate, flatter approach. Always fully in 
command of his story, his clean and undecorated style is one of the 
more admirable things in current writing: the Stendhal clarity ts 
there, distant but distinct; the unmannered leanness of narrative 
now and again recalls Stevenson; and there is of course, about the 
wholeness and solidity of the conception, in the willingness to dig 


3 my im 
Wild &Goose 


—_ In Praise of Idleness 


East-West Passage 
DOROTHY BREWSTER 
A study in literary relationships, 
this book shows how Russian 
literature came to be known in 
England and America 21s. net 
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Chase BERTRAND RUSSELL 





by BILL 
POWELL 


The author, a professional wild- 
fowler, not only gives many of the 
secrets of his calling, but vividly 
conveys the lure of bird shooting 
The excitement and disappoint- 
ments of the sport are seen and 
felt by the reader. 
Illustrated 





16s. net 





These provocative essays em- 
phasize the dangers of too much 
organization in the realm of 
thought and too much strenuous- 
ness in action. 4th impression. 
9s. 6d. net 


Coleridge as Philosopher 
J. H. MUIRHEAD 
This study of Coleridge’s philo- 
sophical opinions aims at vindi- 
cating for him a more important 
place in the history of philosophy. 
2nd impression 25s. net 


ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 40 MUSCUM ST., LONDON, W.C.! 
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right down to the roots of his central character, more than a littl 
of Ford Madox Ford. 

The New Men is more the story of Martin, the younger brother 
rather than of Lewis Eliot himself. It relates with quiet sombrenesg 
the events leading up to Hiroshima; and, more importantly, it care. 
fully weighs the men who created those events: Walter Luke, the 
brilliant, pig-headed, burly young physicist whose theories finally 
work; Drawbell, the pompous, pathetic controller of the research 
centre (“Those Drawbells! Between them they’d do anything to get 
a K, wouldn’t they?’’); Hector Rose, the correct, dangerous, rising 
civil servant; Thomas Bevill, the sly, spry old Cabinet Minister under 
whose department the research responsibility comes; Martin himself, 

The characters, like the story, are whole and plausible. The 
atmosphere, both in Whitehall (with its celebration dinners at 
Pratt’s, the informed gossip of the Athenaeum lavatories, the dream- 
like tempo of work) and in Barford (the makeshift laboratories of the 
early days, the friction between physicist, chemist and engineer, the 
inbred social life) is convincing and authentic. A touch too much of 
Nigel Balchin here and there, particularly in Whitehall; but that 
must have been hard to avoid. 

The two things that fail to convince are Martin’s wife, a contrived 
and literary creature; and his final decision not to accept the top 
job he’s worked, honestly and dishonestly, throughout the war to get, 
The rejection, for integrity’s sake, doesn’t ring true when sounded 
against the facts we are given about Martin. This is Mr. Snow’s 
problem, to resolve later in the sequence perhaps. 

Mr. Farrell has already written a successful novel-sequence. Now, 
in The Face of Time, his first book for a number of years, he presents 
us with a full-length portrait of a Chicago family at the turn of the 
century. Old Tom O’Flaherty’s dying of cancer; his wife Mary is 
making tea and cursing her daughters; Louise O’Flaherty’s dying of 
consumption; Margaret’s the mistress of a married man; Al 
O’Flaherty’s a travelling salesman doing well, who sends home 
money and bullies everyone; living with them is Danny O'Neill, the 
first grandson, child of the third (crippled) daughter and Jim O'Neill, 
an amiable waster. Oh well, everyone’s wildly Irish; and Danny is 
an ancestral branch of the Studs Lonigan family tree. But that’s 
that; in the earlier books Mr. Farrell was writing in a bright light 
about things as they were, real things, events he’d experienced, 
emotions he’d felt; at their most sprawling the novels of the tetralogy 
were controlled and tautened by a high discipline. The Face of Time 
is a second-hand, second-rate ambling back into an America which 
is only hazily seen, and lazily written about. To cut the sentimentality 
he feels in himself Mr. Farrell makes his characters as miserable as 
possible. The result is Cold Comfort Farm out of Sinclair Lewis. 

Rachel Ferguson’s slice of life is less ambitious and much more 
palatable: a lady-like slice of thin bread and butter as opposed toa 
stale loaf. Sea Front is the portrait of a middle-class seaside town up 
to, through and since the war. The tone hovers between overt (and 
often able) satire and Mrs. Miniver kindliness, as though Before the 
Bombardment had been written by the companion of one of Sir 
Osbert’s aunts. But the whole is a remarkably satisfying picture; 
and, as a piece of social history, it is helped rather than hindered by 
Miss Ferguson’s firmly genteel point of view. Its documentary 
nature makes it an ideal book for a weekend, to be put down and 
picked up again whenever you feel like it. 

Finally, a strange discovery. Hidden beneath a dust-jacket of 
quite exceptional cheapness and vulgarity, a remarkable little book 
by an American unknown to me, a Mr. Spackman—to whom my 
thanks. Over-written, repetitive and emotional as it is, Heyday 
nevertheless remains an exciting experience. The story (which 
doesn’t matter very much) is told in the first person by Webb Fletcher; 
it chronicles his own life and loves and those of his cousin, Malachi, 
who is from the same background but whose development is differ- 
ent. Inside this rather too obviously contrapuntal framework 
comes what does matter: the history of the young upper-class 
Americans who came to manhood during the Depression. The 
Fletchers are both Princeton men (class of °27) and their world with 
its casual but romanticised promiscuity, its drunken parties, its 
literate cynicism and, above all, its hopefully trusting sentimentality 
is brilliantly drawn. Mr. Spackman has an excellent ear for dialogue 
and the clipped, clever, young voices come clear and true across the 
years. This is, for many of us, the Scott Fitzgerald period. Heyday 
helps to make This Side of Paradise, for example, understandable far 
more easily than a dozen scholarly biographies—or Budd Schulberg. 
There is enough vitality in the writing to ensure that we shall be 
hearing plenty more from Mr. Spackman; I look forward to that; 
I hope in the meanwhile his publishers will decide to give his next 
novel a dust-jacket which doesn’t look as though it belonged to 
Ethel M. Dell. 

JOHN METCALF 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LTD. 





VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 





Tue 30th Annual General _Meeting of 
Kemsley Newspapers Limited will be held on 
7th May, 1954, at Kemsley House, London. 
The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, the Viscount Kemsley, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended 31st December, 1953, to be 
ubmitted to the Meeting. 

In the closing paragraph of my statement 
on the Accounts for the year 1952 I indicated 
that unless there were substantial decreases 
jn newsprint and other costs during 1953 the 
trading result for that year could not be 
expected to show any marked improvement 
over 1952. As matters have turned out there 
has been little change during 1953 in the price 
of newsprint which at the beginning of the 
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year was £54 a ton, was reduced by £1 a ton 
on Ist March and fixed at £52 10s. a ton 
on 28th June, On the other hand our 
employees were awarded a cost-of-living 
increase at the end of April and in consider- 
ing this important element of our costs it 
should be appreciated that 1953 carried for 
the first time a full year’s charge for the two 
wages increases awarded at the beginning of 
May and November 1952. 

After adding to the trading profits the 
investment income and the items of special 
income shown separately in the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account and deducting 
debenture interest the earnings of the Group 
for 1953 emounted to £1,452,000 before 
allowing for taxation as compared with 
£1,434.000 in 1952. 

Newsprint is still not free and almost alone 
among the industries of the country ours still 
has to work within important restrictions. 

I had hoped that before now control 
would be at an end and that we should be 
free‘to order as much newsprint as we 
required, 

The attitude of the Government has not 
been wholly sympathetic and it is difficult to 
appreciate why the small amount of additional 
exchange necessary to give freedom to news- 
papers is accorded such a low priority in 
Treasury calculations. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


The record of our publications is one of 
progress during the year. In particular this 
is evident in the Sunday Times on which 
once more I am able to make a favourable 
report. This newspaper has during the year 
taken the initiative in many important and 
interesting directions. I recognise that con- 
temporary conditions are changing and that, 
particularly amongst the younger men and 
women a new spirit of enquiry and interest 
is abroad. To that spirit the Sunday Times 
has responded and has broadened its appeal 
withcut relaxing for one moment its deter- 
mination to be above all accurate, authorita- 
tive and fair. In the result its circulation 
during 1953 has increased by nearly 50,000. 
In 1954 the rate of increase so far is even 
greater. Recently the selling price has been 
reduced from 4d. to 3id., as was stated in 
the issue of April 4th, in order “ that the 
paper may be available to an even wider 
public.” As was then said also, “A 
gratifying feature of the increased circulation 
is the growing number of younger as well 
as older people seeking a Sunday paper which 





discusses contemporary problems in a frank 
and balanced manner.” I am proud of the 
position of the Sunday Times as the leader 
in its class. I am sorry only that limitations 
of newsprint prevent an increase in its size 
and thus compel us, having regard to editorial 
needs, to disappoint many advertisers who 
seek to use its valuable columns. 

During the year, it appeared that a balance 
of advantage lay in printing and publishing 
the Sunday Graphic in London rather than 
in Manchester. Arrangements were made 
accordingly and to that fact can, I am sure, 
be attributed much of the encouraging pro- 
gress of the circulation of the Sunday 
Graphic. 

Conditions appear to be changing in the 
field of Sunday newspapers. As life gradually 
returns to normal after the disturbed con- 
ditions of war and its aftermath there appear 
now to be the first signs of a revulsion in 
public taste from the sordid and sensational. 
The cloud may be no bigger than a man’s 
hand but the promise is there. Any such 
change would react in favour of our five 
popular newspapers, the Sunday Chronicle, 
Empire News, Sunday Graphic, Sunday Mail 
and Sunday Sun. 


PROVINCIAL PAPERS 


The assured position and the steady pro- 
gress of our provincial newspapers is a source 
of great strength. There can, | think, be 
no doubt that, in the localities in which they 
circulate, our provincial newspapers, both 
morning and evening, are generally regarded 
as most trustworthy sources of information, 
quite apart from the fact that they alone can 
include any comprehensive content of local 
news. 

This trustworthiness, created in the first 
place by the editorial columns of the news- 
papers, carries its benefit to the advertising 
columns. There is every reason to hope that 
the use of the advertising columns of our 
provincial newspapers will be increasingly 
sought both by national and local advertisers. 

In Manchester, where competition is, I 
think, keener than in any other area, the 
degree to which both the Daily Dispatch and 
the Evening Chronicle have improved their 
positions is most gratifying. 

The Daily Dispatch has a circulation much 
higher than that of any morning paper 
published wholly outside London. A great 
area like Lancashire and the North-west 
requires a popular morning newspaper 
designed to serve its special requirements and 
the Daily Dispatch fills this role. The 
Evening Chronicle which covers Manchester 
and an important area beyond has_ un- 
doubtedly during the year increased its 
popularity among women and the younger 
generation, Its extended appeal has had a 
favourable influence on its circulation. 

We have devoted special attention during 
the year to the requirements of our 
advertisers and the advertising agents. 
Advertising agents no longer calculate merely 
in terms of circulation. They are concerned 
with the areas in which newspapers circulate, 
with the homes into which they go, and with 
the_buying potential of the readers they com- 
mand, As part of the reorganisation of our 
advertisement department we have instituted 
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« research organisation. This organisation 
has already conducted researches into the 
readership of some of our newspapers and 
these researches will continue and extend. 

The policy of the recru‘tment and training 
of young journalists and of graduate entrants 
to the profession which we undertook as soon 
as possible after the war is now beginning 
to bear fruit. 

We may take modest pride in the words 
used on March 26th in the Times Educational 
Supplement in an article referring to the new 
system of training now being developed within 
the profession. “One of the pioneers” it 
read, “ in this progress was Lord Kemsley who 
within his Group of newspapers in London 
and throughout the provinces, established an 
‘editorial training plan’ long before the 
Royal Commission on the Press drew the 
attention of the public to the need for improv- 
ing the process of recruiting and training 
pressmen, and it is a compliment to him that 
the scheme now launched does in its essent‘als 
closely resemble the original Kemsley Plan.” 


EMPIRE JOURNALISTS 


We have again welcomed those selected by 
their respective Dominions to spend a year in 
this country as. holders of one of the 
Kemsley Empire Journalist Scholarships. I 
continue to receive from those who have been 
here in past years most encouraging let‘ers 
assuring me of the value their period under 
our egis has been to them, and again I should 
like to thank all those many distinguished 
men and women in all walks of life. in 
politics, the Church, the Services, Industry, 
the Trade Union movement. and others, who 
so willingly have given their time to enable 
these visitors from the Dominions to learn 
in their year’s stay as much as possible about 
the significance and mean ng of every aspect 
of life in this country. 

Mr. D. C. Stephen, the Editor of the South 
Wales Echo was elected President of the 
Institute of Journalists for the year 1953/4 
and Mr. D. Prosser, the Editor of the 
Western Mail is Vice-Chairman of the Guild 
of British Newspaper Editors. 

It was a matter of especiaf pride to me that 
my son, your Deputy Chairman, Mr. Lionel 
Berry was President of the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation last year, a position I myself 
have had the honour of occupying on two 
previous occasions. 

I am sure that it gave all his colleagues 
great pleasure to be able to support him on 
the occasion of the most successful banquet 
of the Corporation held last November 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

I would never wish to end my annual 
Statement without paying a tribute to the 
employees of the firm. I think that, more 
than ever, the general body of our employees 
recognise that on them rests a great responsi- 
bility for the continued success of our 
organisation. Let me express our thanks to 
the staff as a whole for their loyalty and 
keenness throughout the year. 

The present year has opened encouragingly. 
The abandonment of controls and rationing 
has brought back many organisations into 
the field of advertising and the prospect at 
the moment is good. Nevertheless, it would 
be rash as yet to interpret the outlook as 
“set fair.” As Mr. Butler indicated in his 
Budget speech, while there is no evidence 
of a serious recession in the United States 
and while we appear to be insulated to a 
greater extent than seemed possible a year or 
two ago from trans-Atlantic influences, it is 
necessary for us to keep our weather eye 
open. We must, therefore, not let confidence 
overcome our caution. With that proviso 
I view the affairs of your Company for the 
present year with a greater degree of optimism 
than I have been able to do in retent years. 
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METHUEN & COMPANY 


Marked Trading Improvement 





Mr. H. N. Hume on Further Strengthening 
of Liquid Position 


Tue annus general meeting of Methuen & 
Company, Limited will be held on June 3rd 
at 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

The following is the address by the chair- 
man, Mr. H. N. Hume, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

I am glad to report that the recovery to 
which we looked forward a year ago has 
occurred, and the Group Accounts for 1953 
show a marked improvement, particularly in 
the Parent Company’s position. The replace- 
ment of the “ black list™ having been com- 
pleted, the outlay on production fell while 
turnover showed a slight increase, and 
although there was a slight increase in stocks 
of finished books, work in progress fell con- 
siderably This change is reflected in the 
liquid position, which was greatly strengthened 
by the sale of the Fisher Bookbinding Com- 
pany (1912) Ltd., and has since the date of 
these Accounts further improved The 
Directors therefore feel justified in recom- 
mending the payment of a Dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 6 per cent. for the year. 

During the first few months of this year 
the foregoing trend has been continued but 
costs of production remain high, and it is 
becoming increasingly clear that for most 
general books and all fiction, prices cannot 
with impunity be further advanced. 


RETAIL TRADE 
The condition of the retail trade is not 
satisfactory. Book-sellers have recently 


affirmed that thew margins are insufficient 
for reasonable prosperity and the Publishers’ 
Association has recommended its members 
individually to seek methods of improving 
their position, if not by the granting of higher 
discounts, then by the improvement of other 
terms and conditions of supply. We shall 
try to find means, consistent with the interests 
of our shareholders, of helping them. The 
task is difficult; and there is the consideration 
that our co-operative distributing organisation 
the Book Centre is already effecting, by the 
scale of its operations, a saving in carriage 
charges to booksellers. 

Chapman & Hall's turnover during the year 


was well maintained, and sales of books 
imported from their American associates, 
Messrs. John Wiley & Sons Inc, and the 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation of New 
York, reached a new high record. A number 
of first-class scientific authors were added to 
their list 


INVESTMENT OF SPECIAL RESERVE 


The Board is considering whether the 
interests of the Preference Shareholders would 
not be better served by a change in the con- 
ditions governing the investment of the monies 
representing the Special Reserve. That 


Reserve now stands at nearly £36,000 and 
ig at present held in the form of a Bank 
deposit It is suggested that this money 


might be more usefully employed in the future 
development of the Company’s business. If 
necessary the consent of Preference Share- 
holders will be sought before any such change 
is made. 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the good work of the Manag- 
ing Directors of Methuen and Chapman & 
Hall, and of the staffs of the two companies. 
The much improved results shown by the 
Accounts are the result of their devotion to 
the interests’ of the Group and its Share- 
holders. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
Record Sales 


Tue fifty-first annual general meeting of the 
British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd., was held 
on May 7 in London. 

Mr. D. M. Oppenheim, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

We welcome movements towards a freer 
system of trade and towards greater freedom 
of currencies, all of which assist the growth 
of international trade and commerce. These 
trends are of direct interest to your Company, 
which by its very nature largely depends for 
its prosperity on the free flow of international 
trade and particularly the free convertibility 
of currencies. There is a long way to go, but 
the trends are at present in the right direction. 

Some countries, although recognising the 
need for foreign private capital, continue to 
maintain company and other laws which are 
not encouraging; or impose quite unrealistic 
and unacceptable conditions. They also sub- 
ject existing investment to discriminatory 
treatment and impose limitations on or hin- 
drances to remittances of earnings and 
repatriation of capital, thereby failing to 
create the necessary atmosphere of confidence. 
Whilst investors must clearly be prepared to 
further the proper aspirations of the country 
in question and subject themselves to the laws 
thereof, Governments who seek investors must 
be realistic in creating the conditions and the 
sense of security without which no adequate 
volume of investment is likely to flow into 
their countries either from here or from the 
United States of America. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Furthermore both at home and abroad the 
burden of taxation is a major deterrent. Sub- 
stantial relief from taxation would constitute 
the healthiest and most enduring encourage- 
ment and incentive to investment. 

At home, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stressed the need for creating a balance 
of trade surplus which will enable this coun- 
try to make a worthy contribution to overseas 
development. But the level of taxation is 
very frustrating to efforts exerted to both 
these ends. Considerable progress has been 
made in recent years in relieving double taxa- 
tion and full unilateral relief is now allowed 
in this country. Although this is valuable, 
the fundamental problem of double taxation 
remains unsolved; income and profits arising 
abroad to residents of the United Kingdom 
still pay the full rate of United Kingdom tax, 
even if such income and profits are not re- 
mitted here 

I think the ultimate solution may well be 
for each country—and this country in par- 
ticular—to exclude entirely from charge to 
income and profits tax income which falls 
within the jurisdiction of other countries. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


The Annual Accounts of your Company 
over the years since the war bear witness to 
the very considerable extent to which, both 
directly and through its Subsidiary Companies, 
it has contributed to the furtherance of the 
policy of increasing overseas investment in the 
Commonwealth and elsewhere. 

It is, of course, true that not the whole of 
that investment has been voluntary; the need, 
in more recent years, for adequate reserves to 
counter the effects of inflation on company 
finances, coupled with the compulsory reten- 
tion of profits due to lack of remittance facili- 
ties in some countries, has made reinvestment 
unavoidable. Nevertheless, a comparison of 
the Group’s total investment in fixed assets 
alone between 1949 and 1953 shows an in- 
crease by the equivalent of £26,000,000 of 
investment in improved and enlarged produc- 
tive capacity, mainly overseas, to meet the 
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increasing demand for the products of the 
Group. 

In certain of our overseas markets there hay 
been an easing during the year of import 
féstrictions in conformity with the Zeneral 
trend towards liberalisation of world trade 
and one would hope eventually to see a com. 
plete abolition of such restrictions, which hayg 
been outlawed in principle by the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and by the 
O.E.E.C. countries. Similarly, one hopes tha 
the restrictive and very unsatisfactory jngis. 
tence on barter—notably, as far as the tobaceg 
business is concerned, by France—will be Only 
a temporary phase. 


THE PATTERN OF TRADE 


On the other hand, certain factors may havg 
a more permanent effect on the pattern of 
trade. Such are: costs of production, which 
continue to increase, and a tendency on the 
part of smokers overseas to switch to a lower 
price class of cigarette, usually of local many. 
facture, with a consequent reduction in the 
consumption of the higher priced produgt 
exported by your Company from this country, 
This tendency is particularly evident in coun 
tries where there has been a measure of 
disinflation. Such switches in demand 
regrettably cause some redundancy of labour 
and plant in our export factories here. Agains{ 
this there arise increasing demands on the 
manufacturing and financial resources of our 
Associated Companies overseas. 

I am happy to report that the total volume 
of sales of the Group for the twelve months 
to 30th September, 1953, reached a new record 
and for the first six months of the current 
year has continued to expand. On the 
evidence of results to date, I feel you can 
safely assume that the final figures for the 
current year should be at least as favourable 
as those for the year which we have had under 
review at this meeting. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





INNS & COMPANY 





Increased Turnover and Profit 


THE nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Inns & Company, Ltd., was held on May 7th 
in London. 

Mr. Walter Wallace (joint managing diree 
tor) who presided said:—The accounts for 
the year ended 3list December, 1953, show 
a trading profit of £433,076 and a net profit 
of. £352,273 for the year, being increases of 
£122,892 and £109,583 respectively on the 
figures for the preceding year. These satis 
factory results have been produced by large 
increases in turnover to which all departments 
have contributed. 

I would like to add here that so far, for 
the year 1954, the business of all departments 
is running satisfactorily and compares well 
with that for the year under review. 

Shareholders will note with pleasure that 
the Reserves total a sum of £292,102, which 
is just under £50,000 more than the aggregate 
figure in last year’s Accounts. 

The balance at bank, and cash in hand, 
is £202,868, and is one of the satisfactory 
features of the strong asset position of your 


company. 
We are all aware of the heavy burden which 
taxation lays upon industrial undertakings, 


and I think it right that I should point out to 
you that the amount set aside for taxation ia 
these accounts is £247,000, representing 70 
per cent. of the net profit of the Company. 
The Excess Profits Levy finishes with these 
accounts, viz. 31st December, 1953, and a sum 
of £50,000 for that tax is provided in the 
accounts. 

The company were grateful to the Chan- 
cellor for the small relief contained in last 


(Continued on page 603) 
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Tue Information Office of the OEEC sends 
me from Paris a report of the economic 

rts’ working party which met during the 
week of April 26th under the chairmanship 
of Sir Robert Hall. As we all know, Sir 
Robert is economic adviser to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and we may fairly 
assume that any report he signs will represent 
more or less the views of his employers. It 
js therefore worth mentioning that this 
report is extremely bullish. — Industrial 
production in Western Europe in the first 
quarter of this year was about 7 per cent. 
higher than a year ago and the experts 
expect this rate of expansion to be con- 
tinued. Fhe international consequences of 
the American recession have not been 
serious and it is thought that production in 
the United States will begin to pick up 
before the end of this year. ‘‘There should 
be no pressing anxieties,” they add, “regard- 
ing the dollar position in the next year or 
two.” The supply of dollars has been 
maintained by “massive extraordinary ex- 
penditures in Western Europe (on defence) 
by the US Government.”” These amounted 
to $2,250 millions in 1953 and are expected 
to be even higher in 1954. There remained 
difficult problems in such areas as Italy, 
Greece and Turkey but there was general 
agreement among these experts on how to 
meet adverse developments, that is, by easier 
money or lower taxes or higher Government 
expenditures. This is their cheerful con- 
clusion: “Our general assessment for the 
future is that we are entering a period offer- 
ing new opportunities. We may have 
reached a period of relative stability and 
freedom from balance of payment difficulties 
and these conditions should allow former 
steps towards continued economic expan- 
sion.” 

Reading these confident “‘expert” prog- 
nostications one is tempted immediately to 
begin thinking of possible developments 
that might upset them. If I may dismiss the 
pessimistic equations of the academic Mr. 
Colin Clark, who earlier this year rashly 
predicted an American slump of the 1930 
proportions, I would say that there are two 
adverse possibilities—the one political, the 
other economic. The first is such a sweeping 
Communist success in Asia as would destroy 
capitalist confidence. Bad international 
news has called a halt to the bull market 





INNS & CO. (Continued from page 602.) 


year’s Budget in respect of sand and cravel 
pits. Your Board regret that in spite of the 
strong and clear recommendations of the 
Millard Tucker Committee in their report, the 
Chancellor has not yet granted adequate 
and proper relief from all forms of National 
taxation in respect of wasting assets. The 
matter does not, however, appear to have 
passed entirely out of the official mind, as 
the current Finance Bill, by Clause 21, pro- 
vides that cemeteries and crematoria are to be 
allowed the cost of land used up. 

The directors propose that the final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary shares be increased 
from 10 per cent., which has been paid for 
some years past, to 124 per cent., actual, less 
Income Tax, and that there will also be a 
bonus on the Ordinary shares of 5 per cent. 
actual, less tax. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend and bonus as recom- 
mended were approved. 
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By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 





before now. The second adverse pos- 
sibility is a collapse in wheat prices. The 
glut of wheat in North America is staggering 
—it is worse even than that of the early 
*forties. Stocks in the United States are the 
highest ever recorded and in Canada they 
have only been exceeded once before. At 
the beginning of March no wheat from 
Canada’s bumper 1953 harvest had been 
sold. To make matters worse, Great Britain, 
having broken away from the International 
Wheat Agreement, has been buying wheat 
cheaply from European producers who have 
been increasing their output. Australia, 
gathering a new season’s crop, is-now faced 
with a heavy surplus and a declining export 
market: she is estimating a decline of at 
least £25 millions in wheat exports this year. 
Governments will soften t decline in 
farm purchasing power by guaranteed 
prices and further stock-piling (if possible) 
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—though America is insisting on some 
restriction of acreage—but it seems that a 
serious collapse in wheat prices will only be 
averted by nature returning bad crops in 
North America this season to offset the 
bounty of the last two years. 


It is a characteristic of bull markets in 
securities that they ignore extraneous bad 
news. The present one in British industrial 
equities is being kept on the boil by the 
stream of good company reports, higher 
earnings and dividends and bonus share 
issues. On the test of comparative yields it 
is not yet vulnerable for, according to the 
Financial Times indices, the average yield on 
industrial equities is 5.13 per ccnt. against 
3.68 per cent. on Consols. There are, how- 
ever, many “blue chips” now yielding 
around 4 per cent. on the higher dividends 
just declared, which suggests that investment 
fashion may be changing. Unless Bank rate 
is lowered or the gilt-edged market rises 
further and forces Mr. Butler’s hand, equity 
shares generally are not likely to break into 
new high ground. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tuis week, in spite of a subdued gilt-edged 
market, industrial equity shares again 
advanced on a broad front and the Financial 
Times index touched a new peak for this bull 
movement—now twenty-two months old. 
The “giants” again set the pace of the 
advance, in particular SHELL and UNILEVER. 
There is talk now of the Dutch UNILEVER N.V. 
being quoted on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It will be recalled that when the 
news of the Wall Street quotation for Royal 
Dutch was circulating it was the signal for 
the big rise in Shell. MARKS AND SPENCER 
causéd some disappointment by announcing 
a final dividend of 45 per cent., making a 
total of 65 per cent. for the year. 1 must 
confess that when I gathered news some 
months ago of their remarkably good trad- 
ing last year—net profits rose by 22 per cent. 
—1 thought that they might increase their 
total distribution to 80 per cent. This they 
could have done, for earnings amounted to 
113 per cent. or 135 per cent. if EPL is 
excluded. The shares will shortly be split by 
the 100 per cent. bonus and if the present 
rate of expansion is maintained—and there 
is no suggestion that the company has come 
to the end of its new building or extension 
of counter space—it is reasonable to expect 
a higher distribution than half 65 per cent. 
We must wait to hear what the chairman 
has to say of future prospects. 
+ * a 

Ir Marks and Spencer can still be regarded 
as one of the best of “growth” investments 
what yield is it reasonable to expect in the 
market? The shares would not have fallen 
by 4s. to 92s. 6d. on the dividend news if it 
had not been for rash tipping in the Sunday 
Press. At the present price of 93s. 6d. 
the 5s. “*A”’ shares yield about 34 per cent. 
on 65 per cent. while WOOLWORTHS at the 
present price of 79s. 9d. yield 32 per cent. on 
60 per cent. The comparative earnings 
yields are around 7} per cent. and 6} per 
cent. respectively. Clearly, the market is 
going for some increase in the dividends this 
year. If my estimate of 40 per cent. on the 
doubled capital is reasonable the potential 
yield on Marks and Spencer would be 
£4 5s. 6d. per cent. 


SINCE steel nationalisation the earnings of 
BROWN BAYLEY’S STEEL have been mainly 
dependent on those of Hoffman Manufac- 
turing—the steel roller and ball bearing 
manufacturers which it controls—and to a 
much smaller extent on those of a South 
African selling agency. Its holding in 
Hoffman is equal to one share of Hoffmdn 
for every share of its own capital. At £73 
for Hoffman and £7, for Brown Bayley the 
investor is buying the other assets of Brown 
Bayley, which have a book value of 35s., for 
the modest sum of 3s. 9d. Looking at it the 
other way he is also acquiring an interest in 
Hoffman ‘“‘on the cheap.”” Last year Hoff- 
man earned 89 per cent. and paid 20 per 
cent. tax free and should do well this year 
provided the export trade, which is an 
important part of its business, is maintained. 
At the present price of its shares it is offer- 
ing an earnings yield of over 25 per cent. 
Brown Bayley recently increased its interim 
dividend from Is. 9d. per share tax free to 
2s. tax free which seems to indicate a total 
of 4s. 6d. tax free for the year against 4s. 
tax free. If we take 4s. 6d. the yield at the 
present price of 74%, would be nearly 5} per 
cent. gross. 
- ~ * 


THE coming adjustment in wages in the 
catering industry—to allow the employer to 
take account of tips received by the regular 
service staff—will not make me rush to buy 
hotel and restaurant shares but I still favour 
an investment in CONNAUGHT ROOMS to 
which I drew attention last October. As 
its premises are in Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, this company is in a _ very 
privileged position—70 per cent. or more of 
its business being Masonic. For 1953 it 
paid an interim dividend of 30 per cent. 
followed by a final of 224 per cent. plus a 
bonus of 24 per cent. on a capital increased 
by a one-for-three bonus share issue last 
November. At 5s. 6d. the Is. shares would 
return 8.2 per cent. or 9 per cent. according 
to whether one takes 45 per cent. or 50 per 
cent. for the year’s distribution. The 
earnings last year were equivalent to over 
60 per cent. 
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Two prizes are 
awarded each 
week—a copy 
of the De 
Luxe edition 
of Chambers’s 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Dictionary 
and a _ book 
token for 
one guinea 
These will be 
awarded to the 
senders of the 
first two correct 
solutions opened 
after noon on 
Tuesday week 
May 25th, 
ahd addressed 
Crossword 782 

99 Gower St 

London, W.C.1 

Solution must 
be on the form 
here printed. The 
solution and the 
names of the 
winners will be 
published in the 
following issue 
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One over the eight for the dressmaker, 
sharp but playful. (8) 


ACROSS 8. 


1. They require payment for these horses. 11, “I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, 
8.) in my (Dowson). (7) 

S$. A good double. (6.) 14, The sails are in the grip of Fate. (7.) 

9%. Ann Guise in red. (8.) 16. Let in threes ? (8.) 

10. Nose about a legislator and find a 17. The occupation of a dream sheep. (8.) 
tax-collector. (6.) 19. The Russian gets a gardening imple- 


ment very novel. (7.) 
Lotteries in Singapore. (7.) 


12. Drink won in a canter. (6.) 


13. The witch-doctor’s appeal in a drought 20, 


has little result. (8.) 21. Habitat, possibly, of 6 in the Middle 
1S, No harm in this official getting lit up East, (6.) 
(12.) 22. Half a minute, not going up! 


18. Where to get on we selection committee 325 (4) 
5.) 


S. That singular book of Ouida's 
for the wack? (7 = a 
23. Stout, Sal? (anag.) (8.) Solution to Crossword No, 780. 


24. Next door neighbour of the Pitti. (6.) 
aan Giaen @ a ee ho 


26. Truncated beacon. (6.) 








27. Newcastle for china? (8.) fa &) iG | Hi a7] 
28. Deigns to be inscribed. (6.) CIAIFIEITIEIRI GIA! Amr 
29. Boarder who's always on the move 'D tm" | P) i R) 
(8.) ElAILI i isitisi 
= rae 
DOWN ea 
1. The accountant’ gin is mixed in a a A neal 
container (6.) : ; : ClAIMIEIR ‘Als 
2. It's balm to wounded feelings. (6.) n cat 
3. Stew for bridge players. (7.) SHORIA TIE 
4. See the Scotsman run to get a penny! es Of | Rie A 
(4) * - 
6. No Dumas in this shady family. (7.) LOLJOlG! 1 |siM 
7.“ He doth the narrow world FI mo 
Like a Colossus."’ (Shakespeare). (8.) lAlsisi tlolniFitionw EIR 


Solution will be published on May 28th. 


The winners of Spectator Crossword No 
Coomers, Underhill, Morcombelake, Dorset, 
3 Granville Road, Barnet, Herts, 


780 are as follows: 
and 


First prize to Miss L 
second prize to Mr. A. B. Pearce, 


Chambers’'s Twentieth Century Dictionary, 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 








EQUAL TO A "TAXABLE 
MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for. you: 24% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Send today 
for our investment brochure. 
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RESERVES 
»470,000 


ASSETS 
£22 Millions 
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YORK MYSTERY PLarg 
FESTIVAL OF THE 

HEALTH HORIZON oo 
a magazine for everyone 

SPRING, 1954 


13th June — 4th July 
“The York Cycle of Mystery pPigyge 
Producer: E. Martin Browns 
Concerts —_ Recitals 
wit 


Gioconda de Vito, Fernando German 
Maria Lidka, Amadeus Quartet, 
Brain Wind Ensemble, London Harpaiaeed 
Ensemble, London Mozart P} 

B 


TWINS AND RESEARCH 
by James Shields 


WILLIAM BUDD, MD, i .B C. Northern Orchestra 
PUBLIC HEALTH PIONEER wets My eg 

, Conductors: Harry lech, Walter 
by Leslie Davies Hopkins, Francis Jackson 


The English Opera Group 


FOOD POISONING AND THE M.0O.H. Conductors: Benjamin Britten,» Norms 

by }. L. Burn del Mar, Vilem Tausky 
The Rape of Lucr eti a by Benjamin Bri 

HEARING AID TECHNICIAN A Dinner Engagement by Lennox Bera 

by G. Ewart Evans and ther productions, 
Festival Club 

EMIL VON BEHRING AND DIPHTHERIA |For programme write to: Festival Ott 

1 Museum Street, Yorks 


by W. R. Bett 


CAMPING WITH BOYS ON PROBATION 
by Len Chaloner 





——— 


with many other articles by specialists 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! 








SNTUATEATUEUUAATAAUOUEDUADAETU ELA AEUU ATU EA AEA: 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


¥ * FOR BOOKS? 


All new Books available on 
day of publication. Second- 
hand and rare Books on 
every subject. Stock of over 
three million volumes. 


aU 


MAJORCA 


After the long winter our Travel 
Agent advised Majorca and we 
arrived early by Air France in 
plenty of time for the bus across 
the island to this heavenly littl 
bay, where we bake in the sun al 
day long. They look after you 
well on the Skymaster and the 
free baggage allowance is now 
increased to 44 pounds. We are 
calling in at Paris on the 
home with the same touri 
ticket—£40.14.0 return to Palma, 
Other tourist return fares from London! 





PARIS £13 Of peak 

NE re ic urean 2 Viscount . . sat 
° : 7 s « « S.ee 
Subscriptions taken for ME (dan) rs ow 


British, American and 

Continental magazines: and 

we have a first-class Postal 
Library. 





From Man chest er slightly more 
Illustrated brochure on request 


AIR FRANCE 


Haymarket, London, S8.W.1 


yy. y r 
Foyles have departments WHitehall 4458 


for Gramophone Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft 
Materials, Music. 


IT’S NEW 


CHLORO-FLASH BY 


NU-SWIFT 


EXTRA-RAPID for EXTRA- 
HAZARDOUS FIRE RISKS’: 
Chlorobromomethane, _ scien- 
ce’s new wonder chemical in 
pressurized charges. Approved 
by F.O.C. You've never seen 
anything like it! 
nu-swirt LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 





We BUY Books,Stamps, Coins. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


ULUUEDACUULSSULUUAOOAUADORLAUOAUADASAAUALANUELUGUGUOSLELAAAOUAGUAUALOGLOUAEAAUOLALUAOGLSUNLASUALAUUUAAOLAEOASOONOAUOEUODOEDOOUAUOOGADOOOEUNOOADUNONUELONAOODEL: 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 


















—————— 
The First Number of 


THE SALTIRE REVIEW 


is now in circulation. 





Letters and Life published by the Saltire Society, 
CREATIVE WRITING—CRITICISM—THE ARTS 
INTERNATIONAL IN OUTLOOK—SCOTTISH IN ORIENTATION 
2/6 per copy from Newsagents, or by direct subscription at 8/- per year from 
Gladstone's Land, 483 Lawnmarket, EDINBURGH, 1. 
Nos. 2 and 3 will be published in August and December, 
Editor: ALEXANDER SCOTT. 
Editorial Advisory Panel: Mr. John Lorne Campbell, Dr. Neil M. Gunn, Dr. T. J. 


Honeyman, Sir William O. Hutchison, Mr. Robert Kemp, Dr. Eric Linklater, Dr. Agnes 
Mure Mackenzie, Sir Compton Mackenzie, Mrs. Naomi Mitchison and Dr. Edwin Mult. 
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of Arts 
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ified advertisements must be 
—_ 3s. per line. Line averages 
Minimum 2 lines. Box 


32 letters. 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ngagement of persons answering these 
TKenisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 


Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- | 


cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order 1952 
BBC requires Assistant in Music Pro- 
grammes Department (Sound Broadcasting). 
Duties include building all types of music 
(other than light music) and 


rogrammes 
Piministrative work connected therewith 
and critical appreciation of new music and 


standards oof performance 
should be professional musicians with wide 







knowledge of the general repertoire and of 
current musical affairs. Salary £870 
(possibly higher {if qualifications excep- 
tional) ris 5 annual increments to | 


Requests for Application 
Forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference * 194 Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House 
London, W.1 within 5 days. 


£1,175 m 


BBC requires Programme Assistant in 
Turkish Section. Requirements: Turkish 
as mother tongue, higher education in 


Turkey, ability to translate news and talks 
from English into Turkish, to read fluently 
in Turkish at microphone and to write 
original material for broadcasting, intimate 
knowledge of English, interest in political, 
economic and cultural affairs. Selected 
candidates will undergo microphone and 
translation tests. Appointment normally 
for three years at £780 per annum. Pos- 
sibility of higher salary for exceptional 
qualifications and of promotion during en- 
gagement. Requests for application forms 
enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference ‘ 210 Spt.’ should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.l, within 5 days. 

BBC requires Television Outside Broadcasts 
Producer (male) im London. He will be 
Tequired to devise, investigate, prepare and 
produce Television Outside Broadcasts of 
all kinds. Good education (preferably to 
University standard), wide interests includ- 
ing sport and everyday events and ability 
to think and act quickly essential. Geod 
visual sense and knowledge of camera 
angles and lenses an advantage. Salary 
£1,085 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by 5 annual increments 
to £1,465 maximum. In case of selected 
candidate not having all required qualifica- 
tions initial appointment might be made at 
lower grade with prospect of promotion. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
‘123 Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within 5 days. 

CITY OF LEICESTER Children’s Committee. 
Hostel for Working Girls, Leicester. Appli- 
cations invited for the post of Matron at 
the above newly-opened Hostel for 24 work- 
ing girls. Candidates should be of good 
@ducation and have had experience in 
Gealing with adolescent girls, preferably 
in a residential capacity. This residential 
post is open to single or married women. 
Salary £341 x £15—£386 p.a. plus emolu- 
ments valued £209 p.a. Application forms 
and further particulars from Children’s 
Officer, 20 Millstone Lane, Leicester, to 
whom they should be returned by 29th 
May. 1954 


HER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE. 


Statistician (CDE 63/7/03) in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Kenya, to advise on 
the design of field and other experiments 
conducted by the Department including 
sampling, investigations and surveys, 
and to assist in the statistical analysis 
of results. The appointment will be 
on two years probation for permanent 
and pensionable employment. Salary on 
scale £550 to £1,320 plus a temporary 
variable and non-pensionable allowance 
which is at present 35 per cent. of salary 
with £350 a year maximum. When quar- 


ters are provided, rental will be charged 
at 10 per cent. of salary furnished or 7 
r cent. unfurnished (maximum £150). 
ree passages for officer, wife and family 
up to cost of three adult passages. Income 
tax at local rates which are much lower 
than in United Kingdom. Generous home 
leave. Qualifications required are a good 
degree in Mathematics or Statistics with 
@ome post-graduate training in statistics, 
and preferably a diploma in _ statistics; 


some experience of, or training in, statisti- 
cal methods as applied to agricultural 
feild experiments is essential. Intencing 
applicants, who should be between 21 and 
40 years old should write to the Director 
of Recruitment (Colonial Service), Colo- 
nial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
Smith Street, London, S.W.1, stating 
briefly personal particulars and qualifica- 


tions and quoting above reference. 


Applicants | 


ur School 


at 
be 

Burn- 
Applica- 


BEDFORD, The Dame Alice 
orate ‘can pene 1 will be 

ran rammar 00) vacant 
Easter, 1955. Candidates should 
Graduates of a British University. 
ham Scale (Group XVI) salary. 


Harpur Trust, Bedford, 
copies of not more than three testimonials 
and names of three referees, 

HOME OFFICE: Children’s Department and 
Probation Inspectorates. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for pen- 
sionable posts as Inspectors Grade II in 
the Children’s Department Inspectorate, in 
London and Provinces, and in the Proba- 
tion Inspectorate in London. The Child- 
ren’s Department Inspectors’ duties include 
the inspection in England and Wales of 
arrangements for boarding out children 
with foster parents, of children’s homes 
| and nurseries and of approved schools and 
remand homes, and assistance in training 
workers in child care. The Probation 
Inspector’s duties include inspection of 
probation work in England and Wales, 
advice on individual cases and assistance 
in the training of entrants to the Proba- 
tion Service. Age preferably at least 28 
on ist April, 1954. Candidates must have 
@ wide experience of social conditions in 
this country and an understanding of 
behaviour problems. They should normally 
have had practical experience of family 
case work. Preference will be given to 
candidates who hold a University degree 
or a diploma or certificate in social or 
domestic science or institutional manage- 
ment or who have taken other recognised 
training im social or educational work. 
Salary scales (London) (including Extra 
Duty Allowance where payable)—Men £872 
~—£1,126; women £729—£985. Particulars 
and application forms from Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington 
} Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4328/54. 





| Application forms to be returned by 
| 3rd June, 1954. 

| LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Administra- 
tive vacancies in Major Establishment. 


Special competitive exam in London on 
19th and 20th July, 1954, open to can- 
didates born on or between 2nd August, 
1930 and ist February, 1935 who hold 
Higher School Cert. or Gen, Cert. of Edu- 
cation with passes (2 at Advanced level) 
in 4 subjects, including maths and English 
language. Age allowance given to ex- 
regulars and (up to 1 year) to graduates 
and undergraduates for National Service. 
Some vacancies reserved for ex-National 
Servicemen. Commencing salaries accord- 
ing to age between £350 at 20 and 
£468 15s. at 24. Scale rises to £685. Good 
conditions and leave, prospects of promo- 
tion. Apply to Director of Establishments 
(A.1), Coumty Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
8.E.1, for detailed leafiet and application 
form 8.C.1, closing date 14th June. (278). 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Woodberry 
Down School, Stoke Newington, N.4. Head- 
master or headmistress required for this 
new comprehensive school for about 1,250 
boys and girls to be opened in September, 
1955. Appointment may take effect from 
January, 1955, for purpose of preliminary 
planning. Initially the school wil] 

Burnham Group 19 (head's allowance £800 
(man); £705 (woman)). Burnham group- 
ing may be larger when advanceg courses 
are fully developed. Tne school will be 
filled at the outset by pupils from the 
Woodberry Down housing estate and the 
neighbouring residential area and by the 
| transfer of @ secondary school providing a 
| five-year course. Courses of various kinds 
jand lengths will be provided including 
some leading to the General Certificate of 
| Education (ordinary, advanced and scholar- 
ship levels) and some leading to advanced 
courses im commerce, engineering and 
neediecraft. There will be a deputy head 
with a substantial allowance and ample 
provision for other posts of special responsi- 
bility. The head will have adequate 
administrative and secretarial assistance. 
| A person of high academic qualifications, 
organising ability, wide experience and a 
strong interest in the whole field of secon- 
dary education is looked for. Apply on 
Form EO/TS10/Woodberry Down obtainable 





from the Education Officer (EO/TS10), 
County Hall, 8.E.1. (Candidates who have 
|} recently completed a similar form may 


apply on form EO/TS 10B.) 
26th May, 1954. (552.) 
MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED invite 
applications from women between the ages 
of 22 and 35 years interested in staff 
management; the posts offered are highly 
progressive and can, for women with 
initiative and imagination, lead to execu- 
tive positions at top level salaries; academic 
qualifications are an asset but considera- 
tion also given to previous business experi- 
ence; applicants must agree to a certain 
degree of mobility in order to make real 
progress; a period of comprehensive train- 
ing in the company’s system is given; 
during which time a good salary is paid 
Applications should be addressed in writing 
giving full details of age, education, quali- 
fications and previous experience to the 
Staff Superintendent, 82 Baker Street, 
London, W.1; preliminary interviews may 
take pluce regionally throughout the 
| country. 

SENIOR BRANCH of the Foreign Service. 
| The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
| applications for 5 posts in Grade 8/9 
| (Second/Third Secretary) of the Senior 
Foreign Service. Age at 


(Branch of the 








Closing date | 





| Artists teach you by pot 
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| PIT PONIES.—There are still 15,500 used 


= A under 32 on Ist August, 1954. 
must normally have a @ | (and stebled) underground in British coal 


University with at least 2nd class 

bug exceptionally a candidate 
with this requirement may be considered 
if he @n outstanding record in some 
other of activity. Sound knowledge 
requt: of international problems. Evi- 
dencs @& capacity to learn languages is 
essent’ and there may be an oraj test 
ina lern language. Salary scales includ- 
ing extra duty allowance, where payable: 
Grade 9, 507 to £691 (men); £685 
(women). At the end of two years actual 


service, or On completion of probation, if 
later, @ specia] increase of £50 is payable 


within the maximum of the scale 
Grade 8, 2£750-£923 (men); £718-£810 
(women). For further particulars (includ. 


ing prospects) and application forms, write 
to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 4319/54. Completed applications must 
be receiveg by 27th May, 1954. 

THE PROBATION SERVICES. Professional 
training for students who intend to enter 
this work is available through the Home 
Office, Minimum aze 21. Particulars may 
be had from the Secretary to the Pro- 
bation Advisory and Training Board, Home 
Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. This advertise- 
ment should be mentioned. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. Assistant 


ship in German. Applications are invited 
for an Assistantship in German Salary 
scale: £400-£550. Initial salary according 
to experience and qualifications, F.S.S.U 
and family allowance benefits. Applicants 
should have special interests i od of 








German literature after 1750 Applicadas 
(3 copies) should be lodged, not later tha 


28th May, 1954, with the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. Robt. T. Hutcheson, Secretary 
of University Court. 
———= — — - - = 
PERSONAL 
A PIPE OF TOM LONG at your ease, 
The smoke that never fails to please. 
ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions Specially 
selected colours or mixed shades. Direct 
from the largest growers in the world 
From 1 gn. to 5 gms. a box. One quality | 
only, the best! Write for cataloque 
Allwood Bros., Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. ‘Phone Wivelsfield Green 232/233 


ART.—Take up Water Colour. Six famous 
The course is a 

Pupils ex- 
Other postal 
Illustrated 
Ltd., 


sheer joy, easy, inexpensive. 
hibit in Royal Academy, etc. 
courses in every branch of Art 
prospectus free. Press Art School 
(Dept. 8.P.18), Tudor Hall, S.E.23. 
BALLROOM DANCING iessons. Clear and 
sympathetic. Ruby Peeler, 2 Albert 
(near Hyde Park Hotel) 

CANCER PATIENT (54423). 
with wife and 3 children, 


Poor man (45), 
is strugg.ing to 
foods. 


work again. Needs nourishing 
Please help us to care for him (also thou- 
sands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 


comed. National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
CAPITAL APPRECIATION follows wise in- 


vestment, and wise inve tors read the 
Investor's Chronicle. Two issues sent free 
of charge on application to 72 Coleman 
Street, London, E.C.2 


Bookkeeper-Recep- 
Dietitian-Caterers, 


CAREERS as Hotel 
tionists, Management 
Medical Secretaries. Successtul postal 
courses, Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton, 
DO YOU SUFFER with your 
Ulsalets for the treatment of 
Hyperacidity, Abnormal Gastric Secretion, 
Heartburn, Indigestion, Nausea and Pain. 
40 tablets 7s., 100 for i6s. C.W.O. Ulsaiets 
Ltd., 13 Mealhouse Lane, Bolton. 
EXCLUSIVE CONTINENTAL STYLE leisure 
wear and very brief swim wear tor Men. 
Illustrated catalogue on request from Vince 
Studio, 46 Manchester St., London, W.1. 
EXPERIENCED PSYCHOLOGIST available 
for consultation and therapy. Box 837C. 
FOR HIGHLY STRUNG CHILDREN and 
adolescents the results of Nerve Manipula- 
tion are surprising. A therapy of proved 


Stomach. 
Gastritis, 


value. The Nerve Centre. 1 Bentinck St., 
London, W.1, Tel.: Welbeck 9600. Mas- 
sage. Osteopathy. Ask for brochure 
GOING ABROAD? Start now 6 or 12 
week course ‘Colloquial French for 
Tourists,”” 11 Charing Cross Road (near 
Leicester Square Station), open 1-10 p.m 
Telephone: TRAfalgar 2044. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for coins and 


Medals, especially collections and gold. Cat. 
of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Bulletin, 6d.—B. A. 
Seaby, Ltd., 65 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. (Tel. LAN. 3677.) 

OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 
yequired. Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registered post or personal call. 


—Harrods, Ltd., London, 8.W.1. SLO 1234. 
PRIVATE TREATMENT IN_ ILLNESS. 
| Members (including dependants) of 


B.U.P.A. can make private arrangements 
for Specialist treatment, Nursing Home, 
eic., and the Association refunds all or 
substantial part of cost. Send postcard 
for descriptive brochure to Dept. No. 2,20. 
The British Uniteq Provident Association, 
25/27 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
STRANGER! PAUSE! We may knock 
upon your door—remember us. The 
COMPANY of MEMORIES.—Box 826C. 


Gate | 
KEN 8666-8070. | 


| mines. Wo other country has such an enor- 
mous number. They should not be worked 
|} im mines for more than 11 years, and 
should have a holiday on the surface every 
two years. Electric battery lamps should 
be fixed to their collars or their roadways 
electrically lit. Sm ponies under 14 
high should not be employed, and 
ample dimensions for comfortable travel 
always guaranteed. They should not 
used on steep ificlines or overloaded. The 
pace at which pit ponies work is much 
taster than that above ground, and even if 
their drivers were invariably kind their 
life cannot be a happy one. Nobody outside 
the employment of the National Coal 
Board or the Ministry of Fuel ever sees 
the ponies actually at work below ground 
or when brought up for good and destroyed. 
Why not a time limit to the use of ponies 
in mines ? Why not an independent 
inquiry into what can be done in this way? 
Contributions gratefully received.—D. Jeff- 
rey Williams, Secretary, Pit Ponies Protec- 
tion Society, 69 Carlton Hill, London, N W.8. 
SPIRITUAL HEALING—an intelligent expo- 
| sition of its principles and practice in the 
| current issue of “‘ Ideas of Today,"’ price 
| 2s. 6d. From 84 Queensway, W.2. 
THE HALL of the Institute of Journalists 
is available for meetings. Seats up to 100. 


Moderate rentals.—Apply, General Secre- 
tary, 2-4 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 

ASTLEYS of Jermyn St. (109) London, 
S.W.1, Briar Pipe Specialists Pipes 
repaired (any make) Meerschaum pipes 
old or new purchased 

CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them Choose 
your own practitioner. Details from— 
+ Toe Contact, Lenses Finance Co., Ltd., 4 


| ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
CONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS. From 


| £16 15s. installed. Leaflet 1.W.T. Ltd., 170 
Richmond Road, Twickenham. POP. 3832. 
| GARDEN FURNITURE. New designs in 
metal, wood and cane are to be found at 
Heal’s, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
Please write for Garden Furniture Catalogue 
| HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc Post or call for 
| estimate.—Remake Handbag Co., Dept. “8,” 
| 183a Brompton Road, (corner Beauchamp 
| Pl.) three turnings from Harrods. 

LEARN TO WEAVE—Write [or literature, 
Cataedral Weaving Centre, 22 Burgate 
Canterbury, 6. 

TAKE A FODOR GUIDE on vour holiday: 
up to date, accurate, informative, helpful 


on all aspects of travel in Europe. See the 
whole range at your bookseller or write to 
Newman Neame, 71 Blandford St., W.1 


oe 

LITERARY 
YOUR PEN can pay for your Holiday —this 
| year and all the years to come, for if you 
can write you can always make money. 
The LSJ can siow the way by personal 
correspondence training. Papers are getting 
bigzer and opportunities are greater For 
35 years we have helped writers al] over 


the world to make money from articles and 
stories. Why not you? Write for advice 
to: Prospectus Dept., London School of 
Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
(MUS 4574) There are LSJ students all 
over the world.’ 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
postal suliscription National Geog. Maga- 
zine, 47s, 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s, 6d.; Popular 
Mechanics 32s., Popular Photography, 36s. 
Complete Price List free.—Thomas & Co., 
(8.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 
AUTHORS & JOURNALISTS’ MSS. Type- 
writing, professional finish: 2s. 1000 words 
V. Steeple, Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office staff, 
men and women, Typewriting Duplicating. 


Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C.2. 
TRAfalgar 9090 

FILM SCRIPTS wanted, fiction only. up 
to one hour. Stamped envelope for return 
Box 836C. 
HEFFER’S OF CAMBRIDGE pay good 
prices for scholarly and rare books; lists 
invited.—W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Petty 


Cury, Cambridge. 
“] RODE WITH THE KU KLUX KLAN” 


by Stetson Kennedy A first-hand sen- 
sational account illustrated by ‘‘ secret 
inside photographs.” 15s. net. Published 


by Arco Publications, Ltd., 10 Fitzroy St., 


London, W.1, Available all booksellers. 
“KNOW-HOW "’ means Writing Success 
for you. No sales—No Fees tuition. Free 
R.2. “Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success " from B.A. School of Suvcessful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LECTURERS f Write for Foyles Lecture 
Agency’s new a - of speakers 
! It imcludes Sir fortimer Wheeler, iady 


| Barnett, Sir John Rothenstein, Mr. A. 
Street, Sir Stephen Tallents, Mr. A. J. P. 
| Taylor and many other speakers suitable 
for literary societies’ and luncheon clubs 


| meetings. Poyles Lecture Agency, 125 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 

' Telephone: GERrard 5660. 

| LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s. 

; per 1,000 words Accurate and prompt 

| work.—Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine 

| Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 








lv 


ARIES PURCHASED. Large or Small 
liections of Books wanted for immediate 
payment. English literature. Stan- 
rd Works First Editions, Private Presses, 


.—Frank Hollings Bookshop, 68 Gt 
een Street, London, W.C.2 
ERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 


000. 


. Carbon copies 6d., quality work.— 
Jennings 


65 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
ooklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 859), 

Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

x= 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


RIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION, The 
tate Apartments and King's Private 
Apartments with Regency furniture and 
Works of art Open daily 10 to 5 includ- 
fag Sundays 
EAL'S NEW DESIGNS, 1954. Exhibition 
furniture, fabrics, pottery, carpets, etc 
leading designers. Fourth floor.—Heal 
i Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
EST, Kenwood London 
Wedgwood Admission 


STITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton &q., 
Wil Lecture 
riones Jose 

10-7 Sundays 2.30-7 


by Dr. Angel Valbuena 
Archway or Golders Green 


=== —— 








Guillén y la poesia pura 
May, at 6 p.m 


*bus 
Stations 
ANET 

hibition 


from 
(530) 
AND HIS CIRCLE. 

TATE GALLERY 
une Weekdays 10-6. (Tues 
0-8), Suns. 2-6. Admission Is 


ARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St W.l 
oussel-Bonnard-Vuillard. Closes June 12 


ily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30 


Arts Council 
Open till 7 
& Thurs 
6d 





EW ZEALAND BOOKS Exhibition at 
ational Book League, 7 Albemarle Street 
1 until June 4 Mon.-Sat 11-5 


ir 
Admission free 


SCULPTURE IN THE HOME Arts Coun- 











fl Exhibit New Burlington Galleries 
Sia Burlir n Street, W.1. Open till 29th 
May Mon Weds., Fris Sats 10-6 
Tues. and Thurs., 10-8. Admission 1s 
CULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR Holland 
ark, Kensington High St. Daily 10-dusk 
from May 29. Admission Is, 3d., child 9d 
YOGA Talks on its theory and f e 
Tuesda 3.30 at Caxton Hall t 
for May 18 ‘The Practical Effects of 
Yoga Arr. by Shanti Sadan. Admission 
free 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Two lecture 
Will be ven by Air Marshal Sir Harold 
Whittin 1 at 5.30 p.m. on 25th and 
7th M at University of London, Senate 
£ yuse, W.C.1 25th May Medical 
Science and Problems {f Fly 27t 
Ma A Transport of 
ded Adn on free t 
dames | ierson, Academ r 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY Barbara 
Hepwor Ret pective Exhibition Car 
vines anq Drawings, 1927-1954 Weekdays 
} 6 Sundays 2-6 Closed Mondays 
imission free 
— ee = = = 
MEETINGS 
GLENC@ ARTS CLUB. Sailing Barge 
Glencoe The Hollows, Brentford (50 yds 
gbove Ke Bridge) Poetry Reading ever 
Monda 8 p.m May 1i7th: G. 8. Fraser 
will rea 1 work. Life class every Sat 
8.30 to 4.30 Dancing every Sat. to trad 
Jazz. Bat 


ERVICE FOR PEOPLES OF ALL FAITHS, 
ing’s Weigh House Church, Duke Street 
Oxford St.. W.1. May 19th at 7.30. Prea- 
@her: Canon Edward Carpenter of West- 
minster Participating religious leaders 
Dr. 8. Abdullah, Mr. Maung Maung Ji, 
Rabbi Salzberger, Dr. Albert Bolden, Rev 
Arthur Peacock Further details World 
QGongress of Faiths, Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1 


= = 


EDUCATIONAL 


ASHRIDGE. Course 38. Whitsun weekend 
course-general June 4th/8th 
@ddress, The Rev. Lawrence Waddy: The 
French Situation at Home and Overseas; 
Professor A ©. Cobban, M.A.: The Rise 














of Russia in Asia; Mr. Rolla Rouse: Prob- 
lems of British Trade and Industry; Mr 
L. H. Sut 3 Britain’s Responsibili- 
ties in Africs A. Cross, M.A.: The 
English veatre Today; Wing-Commander 
Patrick Gibbs, D.S.O., D.F.C. (engagements 
permitting): British Films Since the War; 
Mr. Eric Gillett. Inclusive fee: £5. Appli- 
cations to The Secretary, Ashridge, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. Tel: Little Gaddesden 3191 
ADMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 
img for the best posts at St Godric's 
Gecretarial College, 2 Arkwright Road 

London, N.W.3. Ham 5986 
COMMON ENTRANCE.—Smal!l Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to M4. Individual 
Attention Exceptional results past ten 
ears. Sea and mountain air Games. 
ospectus from—Ivor M. Cross, M.A., 
antab ‘(lately Senior Master at Stowe) 
arbara K. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley 
ge landyfi, Machynileth, Wales 





Glandyfi 243. 
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| BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of Lon- 


Opening | 


don). Session 1954-55 begins Monday, 
4th October, 1954. Part-time (evening) 
courses provided for Internal Degrees in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science and for 
the Academic Postgraduate Diploma in 
Psychology Facilities also provided for 
part-time and full-time students reading 
for Higher Degrees in Arts and Science. 
Application form (to be returned by Ist 
June) obtainable from the Registrar, 
Birkbeck College, Malet Street, W.C.1. 


DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park. W.11. Individual tuition for examit- 
nations Navy anq Army Entrance Ist 
M.B.; General Certificate at all levels 
Tel PARK 7437. 

DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLFY. 
Domestic Science House for about twelve 
girls providing a one-year course in Domes- 
tic Science combined with a General Sixth 
Form Course Moderate inclusive fees 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 


tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert of Education, etc Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 


subjects.— Write 
mentioning exam 


today for free prospectus, 
or subjects in which in- 


terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
GORDONSTOUN SCHOOL. Entrance 
Scholarships Scholarships (up to £200 
per annum, according to the requirements 
of the parents) are offered for award in 
1754 by the Gordonstoun Society These 
are tenable both for the normal academic 


ivse and for the Nautical Course leading 
to the Royal Navy or Merchant Service 
Age limits 124 to 14) years on the Ist Sep- 













ke up her duties in September, 1954 or in 
January, 1955 For further particulars 
apply to the Secretary of the Governors, 
1 The Sanctuary Westminster, 8S.W.1. 
Closing date for applications June 4th. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1 MAY. 
(3 lines) 
WELL-BALANCED 


59/62 
6306 


PREPARATION for the 
great School of Mankind—Life itself—is the 
aim The New School, Kings Langley, 
Herts. While avoiding early specialisation 
the method (based on Rudolf Steiner prin- 
ciples) seeks to unfold individua] faculties 
and gifts and to develop truly social 
impulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18, received 
as day children or boarders at moderate 
fees Number of vacancies now due to 
recent extensions, 


of 








PHILATELY 


PHILATELIC MAGAZINE is your 
guide to world collecting. 40 pages fort- 
nightly Send 6d. for current number 
29 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 


THE 








SHOPPING BY POST 


CLOTTED CREAM, packed in § Ib. and 


1 lb. tims, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
5s fd and 10s respectively.—Wessex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset, 

CLOTTED CREAM, 1 Ib., 9s.; 4 Ib., 5s 


Post free. H. Rogers, Rosnython Farm, 8t. 
Keverne, Helston, Cornwall. 

“ ELBIE DUSTLESS DUSTER, dusts, 
cleans, polishes, no shaking required. 
Absorbent, sanitary, antiseptic Eulogised 


by thousands, sold by Dept., Co-operative, 
Hardware Stores, Chemists, Drapers, etc. 


In case of difficulty, post free 2s, 0d. from | Te].: Marlborough One. 
ded 


D. Batley & Co., Stockport, 


14, 1954 


NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, etc. 
Send 24d. stamp for samples with typesheet 
enabling choice of style and type to meet 
your own taste—S. Roy, Audenshaw 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. For all printing. 
PORTABLE (spring-wound) Gramophones. 
Perfect condition guar. List 24d. Lunts, 4 
Woodlang Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, From the 
Glen of the roses. Rich in beauty and 
pleasing in price. Rosemoyne the supreme 
authority in Linens invite you to send for 
their illustrated catalogue Rosemoyne 
Linens, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 


STEWING FIGS. The world’s best. Usually 





only obtainable against dollars. Sound. 
Clean. Delicious flavour retained in patent 
1 lb. packets. 4 for 10s, 6d., 12 for 30s 
post paid. Shilling Coffee Co., Ltd., 16 
Philpot Lane, E.C.3 
TYPEWRITERS DUPLICATORS, easiest 
| terms.—H.V.O. Market Rasen. 
= 

ACCOMMODATION 
BRIGHTON.—For short or long leave 
Delightful furnished newly decorated 
Maisonette for two, overlooking Preston 
Park, 4 guineas.—Box 8390. 


GOLDERS GREEN. Furnished hed-sitting 


room with use of bathroom, ki.chen and 
small garden. To be let to a lady. Near 
bus routes and tube. £2 10s, inclusive of 
gas and electricity. No attendance. Write 
Box 835C 

EDINBURGH.—Sup. board resid. (private 
villa). Good food. 5 gns Full board 
12s. 6d. B. & B.—Box 578C 

TO LET.—Furnished Cottage, June. Port 


Appin, Argyll. 
Oxford. 


Apply Carlyle, 29 Holywell, 





HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


BARMOUTH, WALES, for glorious scenery 
Min-y-mor private hotel. Sea front. Ball- 















tember, 1954 The written examination, tc 
be taken at the candidate’s school, will be 
on the 2ist, 22nd and 23rd June. Can- | 
didates who qualify will be summoned for 
interview at Gordonstoun at the end of 
July Details on application to the Head- 
master Gordonstoun, Elgin, Morayshire. 
Fntry forms to be returned to Gordons- | 
toun by June 7th, 1954 room, talkies, table tennis. Brochure from 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in| F. Waddling 

Secretarial subjects for Graduates and | BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W 

6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses | Cliff Tel.: 1944. 3 rms, 200 yds. sea 

begin at frequent  intervals.—Davies’s, | front. Gardens, Putting Green, Garage 
White Lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14. | Superlative food. 8-9 gns. weekly. 7 gns 
(PARK 8392.) Winter. 

TH LAURELS SCHOOL, Wroxall Abbey, | BUCKS. Tapping House" Hotel. Great 
Warwick, Independent Boarding School for | Missenden. A charming 17th-eent. house 
Girls (Recognised). 80 Boarders. 12 Day | tn the lovely Chiltern Hills, jus. i hr. from 
Gi Pupils prepared for General Certifil- | London. Noted for excellent food, absolute 

ate Examinations and for the Universities. | comfort. All bedrooms h. & c. Tel.: 516 
Frospectus from the Headmistress Fr | CORNWALL, Trenean Hotel, Looe, licensed 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial School, Good food ona t —_ nWidegates 221 

4 St. Giles. Comprehensive training; Grad- . = a 

uate Course. Next term, Sept. 15. Prospectus GARBRIDGE BOTEL. Weetmor- 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert of | Valley x1 ent ls and 
Educn (Lond Oxt Camb., Northn.) | pen Good nd 
London Univ B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., | wa) Fishing, Golf Billiards 
LL.B., B.D other Degrees, Diplomas, | 1; Music Ra ence, T.V 
Law Exams ‘ Low fees, instalments.— | R 71 

Prosp is from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., . . : tort} yorkshire or. 
| Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). eee Be ™.. Hote! Vy ~ ist 4 mone 
RUNTON HILL SCHOOL, West Runton, | country and the heather. Super mfort 
Norfolk. Applications for the post of Head- | home cooking H & ec water, elect 
mistress of this small Public School, foun- | fires ang bedside lights all rooms, Village 
jed in 1911, are invited Initial salary | served by buses and trains 

£800 with residence and pension The 
successful applicant will be required to 


CLUB members recommend 
over 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a good meal of a reasonable price 
in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 19 Revised 
and enlarged and still 5s., from cll book- 
sellers Publisheg by Cassell & Co., 
St. Andrews Hill, London, E.C.4, 
HOLIDAYS ? Eaglehurst Hotel, Great 
Clacton, Essex, offers good food, garden 
produce; lovely old house, modern comforts 
Terms 5-7 gns Telephone Clacton 1433. 
IRELAND. Visit beautiful Achill Island 
in early summer and stay at Slievemore 
Hotel. 

KENDAL. Elmhurst Private Hotel. Tel 
1122 Ideal centre for lakes and coast 
Families welcomed. Quiet, comfortable, 
lovely garden 

LAKE DISTRICT. Ambleside. Rydal Lodge 
Guest House High standard catering, 
comfort. Early and late bookings. 
LAKES. Charm. old mans., beaut. view, mod 
cons. & terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334 
LLANGOLLEN Bryn Howel Hall. Hot 
and cold, home produce, boating, billiards, 
illustrated brochure, Telephone 2331. 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. First- 
Class Residential Hotel, once home of 
David Garrick, 20 min 
culsine; fully licensed 
suites with private bath 


GooD FOOD 


‘Phones all rooms; 
Hard Tennis, 


Putting, Billiards, Swimming Pool. Adjoins 
Hendon Golf Club. Hendon 1456 Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 

MANOR FARMHOUSE, East Woodyates 
Salisbury. Comf. Accom. Cuisine of dis- 
| tinction. A ‘* chez Sebastien "’ Guest House 


MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. Centre of beauty 


| and historic interest on the great Roman 


Highway. AILESBURY ARMS HOTEL. 
Driving from East to West or North to 
South, this prominent fully leensed free 
hotel is a delightful place in which to 
“Halt Awhile.” Ground floor suites. 
Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 


| From 6 to 10 gns. 


| THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, 


| grounds; 


| YEALAND MANOR, 


MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT 
HOTEL, 31 miles from London, ree 
ing the River Thames’s most beautify, 
weir. Centre for Windsor Ascot, F 

A good for Stratford-on-Avon in 
miles). Exceptional cuisine and Service, 
Central heating. Private bathrooms avail. 
able. Tennis, Boating, Golf. Apply 
Manager. Tel.: Maiiow 915. Ashley” 


Courtenay recommended. 
MELKSHAM, Wilts. SANDRIDGE PA 

a lovely country hotel in beautify) Parke 
land, 14 miles east of Bath Restful, 
luxurious and well-mannered with admire 
able cooking and remarkably goog 


Utterly different from the usual ‘style 
Write or telephone Melksham 3388. Ashley 


Courtenay recommended, 


NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest House 
offers comfort and good cooking for peace. 
ful country holidays. Personal attentiog 
given to visitors Apply Miss Ballard, 
Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Campden, 


NR, FISHGUARD, PEM. LLWYNGWam 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Newport. The 
perfect setting for a family holiday, 
Sunny, sheltered position by sandy Peg. 
brokeshire coast 2 miles Trout and Seg 
Trout Fishing; Golf; Tennis; Rough 
Shooting. Home farm produce. Write Mg, 
Mrs B. Bowen. Tel.: Newport iL 
Ashley Courtenay recommended 
OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mousehx: 
in ae 


Penzance. Quiet, restful hotel 
Cornish fishing cove, secluded, no tripperg, 
Excellent library, very comfortable chair 


and beds, full sea view, garden to beach, 
safe bathing. Loca] produce, generous table 
8.A.E. for illustrated 
brochure. "Phone and ‘grams: Mouseholg 
222. Resident Proprietor: H. J. Bryant. 

POLPERRO, Cornwall Warm welcome te 
visitors all year. H. & c. all rooms. Une 
believable views. Bon Viveur recommended, 


Morton, Brent House. 
PORTH TOCYN HOTEL, Abersoch. Unique 
atmosphere, position, food and serv 


vice, 
Detaileq brochure A.A., R.A.C., Bigne 
posts Abersoch 66 


ROTTINGDEAN, famous seaside and down. 


land village, near Brighton Old Nortog 
House, reputed for food, comfort, atmos 
phere. From 8 gns. Brochure. Tel.: 312%, 
RYE.—Simon-the-Pieman Tearooms, Liga 
Street, receive guests Pel.: Rye 2207. 
RYE.—The Hope Anchor RAC 
approved Licensed Secludeq walled 
garden. Superb position in a lovely centre 





Rye 
beautiful itn 


for holidays 
SARK is really 


216, 


the S 










early Summer, and La Sablonne nvere 
ted from a XVith-century far use, ig 
ideal for a simpie, carefree holiday. Termg 
from 7-8 gns, Fully licensed. *‘ The convie 
vial corner of a lovely island.” Tely 
Sark 61 

SOMERSET, Clevedon, Grosvenor How 
for restful holidays, comfort, good fo 
assured Brochure on request Tel.: 327 
SOUTHAMPTON. St. Regulus Guest House, 
5 Archers Road H. & c Modern cole 
veniences. Accom. for cars. Tel.: 24243, 
SUSSEX DOWNS, Monks Rest Gue@ 
House (17th century) Jevington, the vib 
lage in the Downs Easy access East 
bourne All comf. Broch, Polegate 17 


8.W. CORNISH FISHING VILLAGE. R 
relax, refresh, Torre Vean Private Hot 
Porthleven.—Lt.-Com. Selby, 

Port Isaac, Corte 
wall. Perfect for a restful holiday, every 
comfort in a charming old-world setting, 
Directly facing harbour, safe bathing, mage 
nificent cliff/country walks. Good eae ¢ 
centre, garage. Terms 6-7) gns. Phone 7 
WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, neap 
Storrington; Downland country; 7 acres 
indoor and outdoor amusements 
11 miles from sea, buses. Ideal for hole 
days or long-term. Several ground-flog®? 
bedrooms. Unlicensed. Stn. Pulborough 
Tel.: West Chiltington 2257 

a quiet beauty sped 
near A6 highway, 3 miles N. of Carnforth, 


(Tel. 104). Ideal overnight quarters. Mod 
| charges. Unlicensed. 
= 


West End. Excellent | 





HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


DONEGAL. Boarding. Safe bathing, el 
tric light, water laid on. Terms modera 
Box 8290. 

GREECE: Just issued, the year’s mos 


offer 13 days Greee 
escorted departures from London with § 
night in Rome and Naples. Tourist Class 
on Boat and good class hotel in a 
Price London and return 39) gns., also 
days Greece from London and retu 
45 gns For free brochure, Dept, | 
C.E.T. 47 Gerrard St., W.1. Gerrard. 37 
HOLIDAYS the “En Famille” Way Eo 
Austria, France, Germany, Holland. “ 
get the best out of travelling is to le 
to understand new customs, new ways 
living, new ways even of thinking.”” 5 
your holidays abroad in the ef 
friendly atmosphere of a private fa 
Illus. Brochure: E.F.A., 20 Buckinghal 
W.C.2. Tel: TRAfalgar 7246-8. 


> 


astounding travel 
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